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HEN I heard of the death of Cole- ! 

ridge, it was without grief. Itseemed 
to me that he had long’ been on the con- 
fines of the next world; that he had a 
hunger for eternity. I grieved then that 
I could not grieve. But, since, I feel 
how great a part he was of me. His 
great and dear spirit haunts me. I can- 
not think a thought, I cannot make a 
criticism on men or books, without an 
ineffectual turning and reference to him. 
He was the proof and touchstone of all 
my cogitations. He was a Grecian (or 
in the first form) at Christ’s Hospital, 
where I was Deputy Grecian, and the 
same subordination and deference to him 
I have preserved through a life-long ac- 
quaintance. Great in his writings, he 
was greatest in his conversation. In 
him was disproved that old maxim, that 
we should allow every one his share of 
talk. He would talk from morn to 
‘* dewy eve,’’ nor cease till far midnight; 
yet who ever would interrupt him? who 
would obstruct that continuous flow of 
converse, fetched from Helicon or Zion? 
He had the tact of making the unintelli- 
gible seem plain. Many who read the 
abstruser parts of his /rvzend would com- 
plain that his works did not answer to 
hisspoken wisdom. They were identical. 
But he had a tone in oral delivery which 
seemed to convey sense to those who 
were otherwise imperfect recipients. He 
was my fifty-years-old friend without a 
dissension. Never saw I his likeness, 
nor probably can the world see it again. 
I seem to love the house he died at more 
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passionately than when he lived. What 
was his mansion is consecrated to me a 
chapel.— Charles Lamb. 


THAT man is not perfect who is so in 
and for himself alone. An essential part 
of true manhood is in the relationships 
that he sustains to other beings, in the 
midst of whom and with reference to 
whom his life is lived... Man is not 
great, nor rich, nor strong, for himself 
alone. He is not, then, to make these 
the occasions for lording it over his fel- 
lows. The poor, the ignorant, the low, 
are not stepping-stones, nor lawful plun- 
der; they are brothers to be respected 
and helped. He must use the advantage 
of his high position as a means of lifting 
up those beneath him. He is bound to 
help the weak by as much as he is 
stronger than they. His debt to all men 
is limited only by his superiority to them. 
Paul saw the law, when he wrote, ‘‘I am 
debtor both to the Greeks and to the 
Barbarians, both to the wise and to the 
unwise.’’— Savage. 


AmipsT the gay life, the beautiful 
forms, the brilliant colors of an Athenian 
multitude, and an Athenian street, the 
repulsive features, the unwieldy figure, 
the naked feet, the rough, threadbare 
attire of the philosopher, Socrates must 
have excited every sentiment of astonish- 
ment and ridicule which strong contrast 
can produce. It was—so disciples de- 
scribe it—as if one of the marble satyrs, 
which sat in grotesque attitudes with 
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-pipe or flute in the sculptors’ shops of 
Athens, had left his seat of stone and 
~walked into the plane-tree avenue or the 
gymnastic colonnade. Gradually the 
-crowd gathered round him. At first he 
spoke of those plying their trades about 
him; and they shouted with laughter as 
he poured forth his homely jokes. But 
:soon the magic charm of his voice made 
itself felt. The peculiar sweetness of its 
tone had an effect which even the thunder 
of Pericles failed to produce. The 
laughter ceased—the crowd thickened— 
the gay youth, whom nothing else could 
tame, stood transfixed and awe struck in 
his presence—there was a solemn thrill 
in his words, such as his hearers could 
compare to nothing but the mysterious 
sensation produced by the clash of drum 
and cymbal in the worship of the great 
mother of the gods: the head swam—the 
heart leaped at the sound—tears rushed 
from their eyes, and they felt that, unless 
they tore themselves speedily away from 
that fascinated circle, they should ere 
long sit down at his feet and grow old in 
listening to the marvelous music of this 
second Marsyas. 


Busy lives, like running water, are 


generally pure. Nothing will do more 
to improve the looks than sunshine in the 
heart. Endeavor to keep your life in the 
sunshine—the shadows will catch it soon 
enough. A child’s mind is often much 
like a piece of white paper upon which 
anything may be written. Don’t blot it. 
‘Those who have the ‘‘ best times’’ when 
they are young begin the soonest to nurse 
their rheumatism. Happy is he who has 
learned this one thing—to do the plain 
duty of the moment quickly and cheer- 
‘fully, whatever it may be. If you want 
‘knowledge, you must toil for it; if you 
‘want food, you must toil for it; and if 
‘pleasure, you must toil for it. Toil is 
the law. Pleasure comes through toil, 
and not by self-indulgence and indolence. 
When one gets to love work his life 
should be happy and useful. Therefore 
learn to enjoy your work. ‘‘ Triumph 
and toil are twins.’’ 


I KNOW well the common censure by 
which objections to the various futilities 
of so-called education are met by the men 
who have been ruined by them—the com- 
mon plea that anything does to “‘ exercise 
the mind upon.’’ It is an utterly false 
one. The human soul, in youth, is not 
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a machine of which you cati polish the 
cogs with any kelp or brick dust near at 
hand; and having got it into working 
order, and good, empty, oiled serviceable- 
ness, start your immortal locomotive, at 
twenty-five years old or at thirty, express 
for the Strait Gate, on the Narrow Road. 
The whole period of youth is one essen- 
tially of formation, edification, instruc- 
tion. I use the words with their weight 
in them; intaking of stores, establish- 
ment in vital habits, hopes, and faiths. 
There is not an hour of it but is tremb- 
ling with destinies—not a moment of 
which, once past, the appointed work can 
ever be done again, or the neglected blow 
struck on the cold iron. Take your vase 
of Venice glass out of the furnace, and 
strew chaff over it in its transparent heat, 
and recover /ha/ to its clearness and rub- 
ied glory when the north wind has blown 
upon it; but do not think to strew chaff 
over the child fresh from God’s presence, 
and to bring the heavenly colors back to 
him—at least in this world.— Ruskin. 


THAT the truths of the Bible have the 
power of awakening an intense moral 
feeling in man, under every variety of 
character, learned or ignorant, civilized 
or savage—that they make bad men 
good, and send a pulse of healthful feel- 
ing through all the domestic, civil, and 
social relations—that they teach men to 
love right, to hate wrong, and to seek 
each other’s welfare, as the children of 
one common Parent—that they control 
the baleful passions of the human heart, 
and thus make men proficient in the 
science of self-government—and, finally, 
that they teach him to aspire after a con- 
formity to a Being of infinite holiness, 
and fill him with hopes infinitely more 
purifying, more exalted, more suited to 
his nature, than any other which this 
world has ever known—are facts as in- 
controvertible as the laws of philosophy, 
or the demonstrations of mathematics. 


TEACHERS who do not feel the need of 
attending educational gatherings must 
rate such gatherings very low or them- 
selves very high. Neither our country 
nor our cities have a very enviable repu- 
tation in this matter, and both should 
improve. ‘Teachers need the breadth of 
view that enables them to see the co- 
ordination of all parts of the educational 
system that they may know the relation 
of their work to the whole. The primary 
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teacher who has no interest in high 
school problems, and the college profes- 
sor who cares nothing for the difficulties 
that confront the district school teacher, 
alike are of limited vision. Such teachers 
hinder the progress of American educa- 
tion, which as yet is little more than an 
aggregate of unrelated parts toward that 
organic unity which is necessary to its 
highest efficiency. 


THE attempt to diagnose the causes of 
Charles Dickens’ comparatively early 
death at the age of 58, mostly made by 
friends and intimates, has led to little 
more than one opinion—overwork, over- 
work, and always overwork, mental and 
physical, says John Hollingshead, in the 
Pall Mall Gazette. No one who looks at 
the vast gallery of living portraits which 
he has given to the world can require to 
be told that these pictures were created 
by long, intense and corroding labor— 
labor that never ceased, night or day; 
labor that concealed much of its effort, 
and showed the least in the mere surface 
process of transmission to paper. Many 
of these creations were worse than night- 
mares, as all strong characters in fiction 
must necessarily be. They were day- 
mares. ‘They were with him in his long 
and what seemed to me to be dull, me- 
chanical walks, governed by milestones 
and timed by a stop-watch. He was glad 
ot a congenial companion to exorcise these 
spirits. They came back to him in the 
evening, and in the dead of night they 
often moved him to rise and walk that 
long tramp’s tramp of twenty-seven miles 
from Tavistock Square to Gadshill, 
through the mists of early morning. 
Those who can see no ‘‘ wear and tear’’ 
in all this must be singularly ignorant 
of nervous organizations such as Dickens 
possessed, and which probably killed 
Shakespeare at 52, setting aside the 
legend of the carouse under the mulberry 
tree with Ben Jonson. 

In writing his strongest characters 
Charles Dickens always acted them. He 
could hardly do otherwise with his dram- 
atic temperament and the dramatic nature 
of his works. Why more dramas have 
have never been manufactured out of 
these works is found in the fact that they 
contain too much dramatic and ‘‘ objec- 
tive’’ material rather than too little. 
From this creation of dramatic fiction the 
step to dramatic recitation was easy and 
simple. It was always a mistake to call 
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these efforts ‘‘readings.’’ They were the 
most dramatic of recitations—‘‘ stage 
plays,’’ within the minutest technical 
meaning of the act. The ‘‘ Christmas 
Carol’’ was a mere diversion—pleasant, 
genial and not too taxing, like the book 
itself—a poem in prose. If he could only 
have stopped at that, but he hankered 
after the intense and melodramatic. 


WALTER Scorrt, it seems to me, in the 
preface to the ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather,’’ 
makes a very pertinent remark. The 
tales, you know, were written for the 
entertainment and instruction of the au- 
thor’s grandson, a child about seven 
years of age. Mr. Scott says: ‘‘ The 
author may here mention that after com- 
mencing his task in a manner obvious 
to the most limited capacity, of which 
the tale of Macbeth is an example, he 
was led to take a different view of the 
subject by finding that a style consider- 
able more elevated was more interesting 
to his juvenile reader. There is no harm 
done,’’ he continues, ‘‘ but, on the con- 
trary there is benefit in presenting a child 
with ideas somewhat beyond his easy 
and immediate comprehension. The 
difficulties thus presented, if not too great 
or too frequent, stimulate curiosity and 
encourage exertion.’’ And in his auto- 
biography, where he speaks of his own 
experience in the first reading of Shake- 
speare, he repeats these sentiments: ‘‘ I 
rather suspect,’’ he says, ‘‘ that children 
derive impulses of a powerful and im- 
portant kind in hearing things which 
they cannot entirely comprehend; and 
therefore to write DowN to children’s 
understanding is a mistake. Set them 
on the scent and let them puzzle it out.’’ 
Was Scott right? Do children like to 
read Scott’s works? Give them a chance 
and see if you cannot already answer. 


AN elderly, but sweet-faced, gentleman 
and a young man had been wholly ab- 
sorbed in conversation for some distance, 
when, upon the silence occasioned by the 
sudden stopping of a street car, there fell 
these words from the lips of the older: 
**So long as you can contribute to the 
pleasure, happiness, or comfort of any 
human being, you are of importance in 
the world—and no longer.’’ Whatever 
may have been the object of these words, 
it was interesting to note the changed 
expression on a dozen or more listless 
faces. In utter unconsciousness of any 
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effect of the words, this elderly gentleman 
soon left the car, and a score of eyes fol- 
lowed him into the street. Who can esti- 
mate the value of a chance word in the 
sense in which there is such a thing as 
chance ?—Z/ndiana School Journal. 





WHEN our readers find an article, a 


poem, or an item of special interest, we 
suggest the propriety of writing to the 
author and telling him you are pleased 
or helped. It will take only a few min- 
utes to write a card or a short letter, and 
in every instance you will please and en- 
courage the recipient. Don’t wait until 
one is dead before you say a kind word 
to him or about him. Place a few flow- 
ers in the hands of your friends and ac- 
quaintances while they live, and so many 
will not be needed upon their graves 
when they are dead. Most people are 
inspired to greater efforts and better work 
by a few words of commendation and 
encouragement. Every one likes to be 
appreciated—you know how it is your- 
self. Try it on others. Besides ‘it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’ 
Encourage and help others, and you will 
get a brighter, more cheerful view of life 
yourself.— Missouri Ed. Journal. 
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INFLUENCE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 








BY FRANK BARNARD HECKMAN. 





HE definition makers say that Penn- 
sylvania is called ‘‘the Keystone 
State ’’ because ‘‘ she was the seventh in 
position geographically of the thirteen 
original States.’’ In a larger, more lib- 
eral, wider sense she has been the “‘ key- 
stone’’ of the great Union arch. What 
she and her sons have done in the cause 
of human progress, and what her influence 
has been, are broadly and indelibly writ. 
But, unaccountably and unfortunately, 
this has been largely overlooked or for- 
gotten by Pennsylvanians, and minimized 
by the country at large. Her career 
needs to be vindicated, and the truth of 
history will be a sufficient vindication. 
Manifestly her greatest claim to grati- 
tude is her stand for toleration. Fisher, 
in his ‘‘Men, Women and Colonial 
Times,’ puts it most truthfully and 
judicially when he says: ‘‘Like Lord 
Baltimore, he (Penn) established relig- 
ious liberty, but as a principle in which 
he believed, not as a policy to which he 
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was driven, and religious liberty prevailed 
in Pennsylvania without any of the over- 
throws or disturbances which it suffered 
in Maryland.’’ The other colonies were 
conservative, and hung tenaciously to 
many forms of dogma and various isms, 
running the gamut from the wildest 
license in Rhode Island to intense sectar- 
ianism in Massachusetts, which ‘“‘re- 
tained even the belief in the lawfulness 
of persecution for religious error.’? Thus 
it came about that our State was easily 
in the forefront of liberal and enlightened 
opinion. The results were most happy 
and far-reaching. 

Franklin fled from the repressive intel- 
lectual atmosphere of New England and 
came to Philadelphia, where he became 
one of the world’s leading scientists, and 
discovered that lightning and the aurora 
borealis were forms of electricity. Here, 
too, he developed his literary style, and 
became, perhaps, all things considered, 
our greatest diplomatist, while his ad- 
ministrative ability enabled him to start 
a postal system, which was gradually ex- 
tended to all the colonies, and was the 
genesisof our present mail service. Others 
came, allured by our toleration which 
had never been allowed to degenerate 
into acute individualism—the Germans, 
the Irish, the Welsh, the Huguenots, 
and almost all kinds and conditions of 
men. And how the fusion of these diverse 
races‘has wrought out results! These 
earnest men produced in America : 

The first medical school. 

The first dispensary. 

The first formal protest against slavery. 

The first original scientific work. 

The first religious magazine. 

The first Bible in an American tongue. 

The first medical diploma. 

The first teacher of botany and materia 
medica. 

The first New Testament. 

The first book upon rules of conduct. 

The first book upon pedagogy. 

The first cast type. 

The first locomotive. 

The first steamboat. 

The first propeller. 

The first screw auger. 

The first publication of the approxi- 
mately correct distance between the earth 
and the sun. 

The first portrait in oil. 

The first drama. 

The first fire companies. 

The first circulating library. 
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The first fire insurance company. 

The first legal periodical. 

The first bank. 

The quadrant and the ten-plate stove. 

Of all these firsts in America, some 

were the first absolutely. 
* Pennsylvania has bravely met great 
crises in the nation’s history. While she 
may not have moved with such prompt 
decision in the great struggle for liberty 
as New England, she was none the less 
earnest and efficient. John Dickinson 
was born, it is true, in Delaware, but it 
was part of the Province of Penn, and he 
came to Philadelphia to practice law. He 
wielded great influence in shaping the 
early course of the Revolution. His 
‘*‘ Farmer’s Letters’’ aroused the whole 
continent, and he wrote every important 
national paper until the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Franklin’s services at the Court of 
Louis, his ability and his personality, 
made the French alliance possible and 
turned the tide of battle, and his work 
afterward with the Court of St. James 
gathered the fruits of battle hardly 
earned. Robert Morris, the financier, 
was of the greatest aid to Washington in 
securing the sinews of war; he was, in 
reality, the founder of the American 
system of finance. 

There was an appropriateness, a fitness, 
in the First Continental Congress gather- 
ing in Carpenters’ Hall, in the great Dec- 
laration of Independence being signed in 
the State House. Surely there must 
have been something warmly hospitable 
here, something aggressively liberty lov- 
ing in the air. 

In the field Pennsylvanians were pre- 
eminent. The Pennsylvania Line was 
the backbone of the Continental Army, 
and the Pennsylvania Militia made Tren- 
ton and Princeton possible. It was 
Wayne that won the most dashing victory 
of the war, and Pennsylvanians that were 
summoned to meet the crises made by 
Arnold’s treason at West Point and Lee’s 
poltroonery at Monmouth. Valley Forge 
taught fortitude by stern trials, and Ger- 
mantown gave courage, even though a 
defeat. 

Then when the Constitution was to be 
formed, Philadelphia was the meeting 
place, and Franklin’s the voice aiding 
Washington’s influence, that consum- 
mated the founding of national govern- 
ment. Sentimental feelings cling about 
the old buildings where Congress met, 
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and the old bell, though it can ring no 
more, still ‘‘ Proclaims liberty through- 
out the land and to the inhabitants 
thereof.’’ Not a few of the provisions of 
the Constitution are derived from Penn- 
sylvania sources. Here again we may 
quote Fisher. In his ‘‘ Evolution of the 
Constitution ’’ he says : 

‘*The provision of the Constitution 
prohibiting the States from passing any 
law impairing the obligation of contracts 
was altogether new, and requires some 
discussion. It was unknown to any of 
the laws of Europe, or, indeed, of the 
world, and seems to have been the result 
of some very bitter experience in Penn- 
sylvania. It was introduced to the Con- 
stitution by James Wilson, one of the 
delegates from this State. During colon- 
ial times, the College of Philadelphia, 
founded by Franklin, had been in the 
hands of the Church of England people 
and the proprietary party of the colony. 
The provost of the college, Dr. Smith 
had been a party man of considerable 
violence, and the college, Dr. Smith and 
the proprietary party were greatly dis- 
liked by the masses of the people in 
Pennsylvania. When the Revolution 
came the masses got into power and pro- 
ceeded to revenge themselves on their old 
enemies. They drove from office, and 
even from social influence, the class of 
men who had formerly ruled the Com- 
monwealth,; until that class were gath- 
ered together in the college as their last 
stronghold. 

‘* Among this class were Robert Mor- 
ris and James Wilson, signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, who stood high 
in nationai councils, but were in a minor- 
ity in the government of their State. 
The majority saw an opportunity to in- 
jure them by destroying their college, 
and an act of the State Legislature was 
passed in November, 1779, declaring the 
college charter void, dissolving the 
board of trustees and the faculty, and 
giving all the property of the institution 
to new trustees, who were, of course, 
selected by the majority party. This 
was a severe blow to the interests of 
higher education in Pennsylvania, from 
which they are just recovering. 

‘* The new college created on the ruins 
of the old one was a failure, and in 1789 
the Legislature repented of the act of 
spoliation and returned the confiscated 
property to the old College of Philadel- 
phia. The two colleges—the old, re- 
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stored, and the new one—existed side by 
side for some years, until at last a union 
was effected which produced the present 
University of Pennsylvania. 

** The spoliation of the college had been 
done in the teeth of a provision of the 
State Constitution which protected char- 
tered institutions from such attacks. But 
there was no way of enforcing the State 
Constitution, and the Legislature did 
what it pleased. People began to realize 
that all educational, as well as charitable 
and business enterprises were at the 
mercy of the State Legislature, and this 
feeling was intensified when the same 
Legislature, in 1785, annulled the charter 
of the Bank of North America. Some- 
thing, it was generally believed, must be 
done to give the new national govern- 
ment the power to prevent such deeds. 
Wilson, who had been a friend and sup- 
porter of both the bank and the college, 
solved the problem by providing in the 
national document that ‘‘no State shall 
pass any law impairing the obligation of 
contracts.’’ It is a simple, short sen- 
tence, but it has stood the test of nearly 
100 years of judicial decision, and the 
principle is now well established that the 
granting of a charter is a contract be- 
tween the Legislature and the corpora- 
tion which cannot afterward be impaired 
or altered by the Legislature without the 
corporation’s consent. 

** Under this decision has been built up 
the enormous power of railroads, manu- 
factories and other business corporations, 
which have played so important a part 
in the development of the United States. 
This simple sentence, backed by the 
power of the general government, has 
protected these enterprises from Granger, 
Populist and other factional movements 
in different States, which would other- 
wise have crippled or destroyed them. 
Sometimes a belief has seemed to be gain- 
ing ground that this clause protected the 
corporation too well, gave them too much 
power, but the havoc that State Legisla- 
tures committed before there was such 
protection seems to show that if protec- 
tion is excessive it is excess on the safe 
side. It has given stability to invest- 
ments and enterprises, commercial as 
well as religious, collegiate and scientific, 
which could not have been had without 
ng 

Other provisions of the national Con- 
stitution which may be noted as having 
a Pennsylvania origin are the regulation 
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of commerce and that for taking the cen- 
sus, and still others were suggested 
wholly or in part by Penn’s or Franklin’s 
plans of government. 

Albert Gallatin, a western Pennsyl- 
vanian, introduced a strict method of ac- 
counting in the Treasury, and his organ- 
ization of the Department was commended 
by Secretary Sherman in 1870. Gallatin 
inaugurated the funding system, and was 
most potent in the negotiation of the 
Treaty of Ghent. In many ways he im- 
pressed his personality on the current of 
national life. 

General Brown, a Buckscounty farmer, 
brought victory to the American arms in 
the War of 1812, where before there had 
been but little, in the conduct of land 
operations, but gross inefficiency and 
cowardice, and staunch American frigates 
were built on the Delaware to take part 
in the glorious war on the ocean. Two 
Pennsylvania regiments marched with 
Scott up the old National road to the 
City of Mexico. 

Arural Pennsylvania lawyer introduced 
the Wilmot proviso, and when Lecomp- 
ton came Pennsylvania stepped out of 
her place in the Democratic column and 
thus ensured the election of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Buchanan, who paltered with traitors 
in his Cabinet, and was weak in the 
hands of the Southern oligarchy, ren- 
dered ftmportant national services. It 
should never be forgotten that he, as 
minister to St. Petersburg, cultivated a 
friendship for us in Russia that restrained 
France and England from intervening in 
behalf of the Southern Confederacy; an 
intervention that would have been most 
calamitous to the Union cause, if not ab- 
solutely fatal. 

Pennsylvanians made up ‘‘the first 
defenders ’’ of Washington in 1861; Penn- 
sylvania Reserves, organized by the great 
War Governor Curtin, marching a com- 
pact, well organized and well equipped 
division into the national capital, after 
Bull Run, restored confidence. It was 
McClellan, a Pennsylvanian, who organ- 
ized the Army of the Potomac, and it was 
Meade who commanded that army when 
it won, on the hills of Gettysburg, the 
decisive battle of that decisive war. It 
was Hancock whose soldier's eye saw 
that it was a fit place to fight that battle. 
It was Reynolds who checked the rebel 
advance until Meade’s army could be got 
into position. It was a Philadelphia 
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brigade that received the impact of Pick- 
ett’s charge at the high-water mark of 
the Rebellion. 

When the surrender came at Appo- 
matox then the great problem of recon- 
struction was taken up, and Thaddeus 
Stevens continued to be the leader he 
had show himself during the entire per- 
iod of the war, when, as Henry Watter- 
son says, he ‘‘ was the United States 
House of Representatives.’’ He pushed 
through the Legal Tender Act. By his 
forcefulness he secured the amendment 
giving the negro the right of suffrage. 
Many of the Republicans would have 
gladly limited this grant to intelligence, 
but Stevens would not stop short of man- 
hood suffrage. ‘‘ The great Commoner ’’ 
worked for and at last commanded an 
unrestricted vote for the freedman. It 
was Stevens who, in defense of the Legal 
Tender act, enunciated the great doc- 
trine, ‘‘If nothing could be done by 
Congress except what is enumerated in 
the Constitution, the government could 
not live a week.’’ It was exalting the 
spirit above the letter. 

It was most fortunate that Samuel J. 
Randall was Speaker of the national 
House of Representatives in 1876-77, 
during the struggle over the Presidential 
succession, ‘‘ When,’’ says Colonel Mc- 
Clure, in his Reminiscences, ‘‘the vote 
of Louisiana was given to Hayes there 
would have been revolutionary action in 
the House but for his brave stand.”’ 

Forty years ago the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature passed the Fiscal Agency bill. It 
was pushed through rather as a joke and 
at the instance of Duff Green, an old 
journalist of the vitriolic school. Green’s 
old political friends hardly liked to deny 
him what seemed a harmless whim, a bit 
of waggish law making. But the sequel 
was the Credit Mobilier, which financed 
the building of the Pacific railroad, and 
ended in a great scandal which convulsed 
the continent and unmade the fortunes of 
many prominent men. 

Pennsylvania’s influence in the build- 
ing up of the great American tariff system 
was paramount. ‘‘Pig Iron Kelley’’ 
was in the forefront of the protection 
forces, and Pennsylvania brains, in- 
fluence, votes stood at his back. Penn- 
sylvania political economists furnished 
the arguments and Senator Quay won, as 
National Chairman, one of the great 
national battles fought on that issue. 

And so it appears that Pennsylvania 
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has been in the forefront of all great na- 
tional movements, has been leader in the 
family of States, has always been equal 
to great emergencies, and whether it has 
been in the council chamber or on the 
field of battle, her ability and her cour- 
age have always been on the right side, 
and almost invariably it has been hers to. 
control the event.—/Phila. Ledger. 





QUAILS INSECT EATERS. 


NE of the most noted zodlogists of the: 
South, Prof. H. P. Attwater, has been 
making a study of the food habits of 
Texas birds and animals for many years. 
In regard to the long disputed question as 
to whether quails are insectivorous, he 
says that his investigations prove beyond 
a doubt that they feed uponinsects. He 
believes that if proper protection were af~ 
forded the birds and encouragement given 
their propagation, the losses suffered by 
the farmers from the insect pests would 
be greatly reduced. He has prepared 
some interesting calculations on this sub- 
ject, as follows: 

‘* Allowing twenty-five insects per day 
as an average diet for each individual 
bird, and estimating that we have only 
one bird to each acre, or in round num- 
bers, 170,000,000 birds in Texas, there 
would be required 2,250,000,000 insects 
for each day’s rations. It has been esti- 
mated that the number of insects required 
to fill a bushel is 120,000, consequently it 
would take about 35,500 bushels of in- 
sects to feed the birds in Texas for a single 
day, or 1,065,000 bushels for thirty days. 

‘* There are about eight months of the 
year that insects are freely found, and 
during that period the birds would con- 
sume 8,250,000 bushels of the little pests. 
These estimates are very low when we 
take into consideration the quantities of 
insects that some of our birds have been 
known to destroy in a single day. For 
example, the stomach of a single quail 
contained 101 potato beetles, and that of 
another quail 5oochinch bugs. A yellow- 
billed cuckoo shot at 6 o’clock in the 
morning contained 43 caterpillars, and an- 
other cuckoo 217 web worms. A robin 
had eaten 175 caterpillars. The stomachs 
of four chickadees contained 1,028 eggs of 
the canker worm. Four others contained 
600 eggs, and 105 mature insects, and it 
is said that a single chickadee will eat 
5000 eggs of this worm in a single day. 
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It has been estimated that a barn swallow 
will destroy from 5,000 to 10,000 flies and 
other insects every week. Thecrop of a 
dove contained 7,500 weed seeds. 

‘“The United States Department of 
Agriculture will soon publish a report on 
extensive investigations in regard to the 
food habits of quails. Atcertain seasons 
of the year quails are great destroyers of 
insects. I have in my collection of con- 
tents of bird crops and stomachs, collected 
in Texas during the last few years, a 
number of quail crops containing numer- 
ous insects, such as weevils, grasshop- 
pers, caterpillars and other insects, and I 
have dozens of letters from reliable and 
intelligent farmers, with many of whom I 
am well acquainted, who have been mak- 
ing observations in regard to the quail’s 
food, which proves that quails are insec- 
tivorous beyond a doubt.’’— Sz. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 





HARMLESS LIBRARY BOOK. 





VER since the agency of the patho- 
genic germ in producing disease has 
been generally recognized, andjhis habits 
have become matters of common knowl- 
edge a great many persons in handling 
the soiled and dog-eared books of public 
libraries have felt some nervousness in 
addition to any repugnance that they 
might feel. But now comes the judicious 
and able librarian of the Philadelphia 
public library with the reassuring opinion 
that if there is any danger at all in 
library books it is so small as to be 
entirely negligible. He bases this opin- 
ion on several years of observation. He 
has never known a single case in all his 
career in which disease of any kind was 
transferred from one reader to another, 
and, what is more convincing, in all his 
experience no employe of the library, 
each one of whom handles hundreds of 
books every day, has suffered from an in- 
fectious disease. In Philadelphia, as in 
St. Paul, when a library book happens to 
get into a house where there is any severe 
contagious disease like diphtheria, small- 
pox or scarlet fever, it is supposed to be 
captured and thoroughly fumigated be- 
fore being returned to the library. But 
these proscribed diseases have not a 
monopoly of the microbe. Many other 
disorders, some of trifling importance, are 
due to micro-organisms that colonize and 
multiply on the exterior of things. Con- 
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sequently their failure to produce sick- 
ness among Philadelphia library em- 
ployes must be due either to their general 
innocuousness or to the toughness of the 
employes—an inconceivable hypothesis. 
It can therefore safely be asserted that 
the individual who deprives himself of 
the pleasures of literature because he 
sees whole settlements of microbes lying 
in wait for him in every thumb-mark, 
may put his fears in his pocket or any 
other convenient place and again swell 
patronage and circulation statistics of his 
home library, abandon his evening wander- 
ings, and set an example in literary do- 
mesticity for the young.—S?. Paul Press. 


JAY COOKE’S BIBLE CLASS. 








THE FINANCIER HAS TAUGHT IT FOR 
HALF A CENTURY. 


im COOKE, of Philadelphia, has 





taught for fifty years a Bible class. 

This is the oldest Bible class in Amer- 
ica. Its teacher takes in it the same pro- 
found and joyous interest that he took 
in the financiering of the Civil War and 
in the building of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. It is not wonderful, therefore, 
that it is a success, 

Mr. Cooke is now eighty years old. 
He is about six feet in height, and he 
weighs 175 pounds. His figure is erect, 
his gait is elastic, his cheeks are full, the 
healthy, unwrinkled skin covering the 
firm flesh smoothly. His blue eyes are 
alert and gay and clear. His voice is 
young, and his ready laugh is young. 

St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
where he conducts his Bible class, is at 
Ogontz, one of Philadelphia’s beautiful 
suburbs, where P. A. B. Widener and 
William L. Elkins have their great white 
houses—houses as huge and as magnifi- 
cent as cathedrals. It was established 
by Mr. Cooke more than fifty years ago, 
when he bought the land it comprises for 
$300 an acre, and this land is now worth 
$10,000 an acre. He named the place 
after an Indian chief, Ogontz, who had 
carried him on his shoulder and taught 
him the lore of hunting in his boyhood 
in Ohio. 

Mr. Cooke narrated the history of his 
Sunday-school class the other afternoon. 
He said: 

**T lived in 1852 at The Cedars, a 
house that stood where Mr. Elkins’ 
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house now stands. Next to me lived 
John W. Thomas, a merchant. Mr. 
Thomas and his family, and I with my 
family, used to get up on Sunday before 
it was light, and we would drive in to 
Philadelphia to St. Paul’s Church, on 
Third street, below Walnut street, for 
there was no church here in those days. 
We would arrive in time for the Sunday- 
school service at nine o’clock, and after 
Sunday-school we would attend the 
church service. Then we would get our 
luncheon in the school room, and at 2:30 
o’clock we would attend the afternoon 
service. After this we would drive home, 
getting back at 6:30. 

‘‘T'll tell you, parenthetically, who 
one of Mr. Thomas’ sons was. He was 
a lad called George, and he worked in 
his father’s mercantile house. I claimed 
him from that house; I said I wanted 
him to come with me in the banking firm 
of Jay Cooke & Co. He was an indus- 
trious, moral, brilliant boy; to train him 
in banking was a pleasure; and it was 
not long before he became one of my 
partners. Then, after my retirement, he 
went with the house of Drexel & Co., 
and he is the head of Drexel & Co. to- 
day. ‘To-day George C. Thomas is, after 
J. Pierpont Morgan, the greatest banker 
in America. It pleases me to be able to 
say this truthfully of him. It is a fine 
thing to have seen this boy grow up into 
so good and successful a man. 

‘* Now, to return to my Bible class. I 
started it because I perceived that there 
was a great need of it. It had forty-five 
members in the beginning, and the ser- 
vices were held in the parlor of my home. 
They were evening services—they lasted 
from 7:30 until 9 o’clock—and they made 
my Sunday a full day, for I still con- 
tinued to get up before daybreak and to 
attend at St. Paul’s the services there. 

‘* But I gave a great deal of attention 
to the Bible class, for all that, and it 
prospered well. It grew to be too big for 
my parlor. Therefore, I put a second 
story on one of my outbuildings, and 
arranged there an admirable room. Still 
the class continued to grow. 

‘*In 1860 we established St. Paul’s 
Church at Ogontz. We erected beside 
the church a Sunday-school building, and 
the upper floor of the building was re- 
served for me. But my class kept on in- 
creasing. It mounted to a membership 
of one hundred and fifty. Its quarters 
became again uncomfortably crowded. 
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‘* And, therefore, I built Parvin Hall. 
This hall was named after the Rev. Rob- 
ert J. Parvin, who was then our rector. 
It seats three hundred persons, and we 
use it for our entertainments and for my 
Bible class. ‘The Bible class services are 
at 2:30 o’clock each Sunday afternoon, 
Do you know that some of the members 
—Herbert R. Hammond, Samuel Fisher 
and others—have been with the class 
from the beginning, nearly fifty years 
ago? I give two afternoons or two eve- 
nings each week to the preparation of 
the lesson, and this work is very pleasant 
to me. I always learn much from it.’’ 

Mr. Cooke lives with his daughter, the 
wife of the banker, Charles D. Barney, 
in a huge house at Ogontz that he gave 
to her. His own fine house near by he 
ceased to live in some time ago because 
he did not wish to be alone. This man- 
sion is now a seminary for young girls. 
Mr. Cooke’s conservatories are on its 
grounds, and in one room here there 
stands always broached a barrel of cider, 
a barrel of apples and a half dozen bar- 
rels of walnuts, shellbarks and hickory 
nuts. These are for the entertainment 
of the young girls of the seminary. On 
the grounds, too, is an orchard that Mr. 
Cooke planted so that his young friends 
should have no lack of fruit. He has 
planted, indeed, and seen grow to a 
stately size, more than 5,000 trees in 
Ogontz soil. 

Mr. Cooke is no longer in business. 
When he was in business he had on his 
books an account called ‘‘O. P. J.,’’ and 
to this account, twice annually, one-tenth 
of the firm’s profits were credited. ‘‘O. 
P. J.’’ stood for ‘‘ Old Patriarch Jacob,”’ 
the Biblical character who originated the 
giving of tithes to God. Mr. Cooke has 
given all his life long one-tenth of his 
possessions to charity and to the advance- 
ment of the Christian religion. 

He devotes himself to making people 
happy. He gives away at Christmas 
hundreds of presents, and a few days be- 
fore Thanksgiving he entertains his Bible 
class and his tenants, many of whom 
have lived with him and worked for him, 
fathers, sons and grandsons, for more 
than fifty years, with a concert and a 
supper in Parvin Hall. At the end of 
the supper, as the guests are departing, 
to each is handed a turkey for Thanks- 
giving, and each sets off homeward with 
the bird. 

Mr. Cooke never smoked till he was 
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fifty years old. So far as drinking goes, 
it may be said that, practically, he never 
drank. He gota distaste for tobacco and 
alcohol in his boyhood, when he was a 
clerk in Sandusky, Ohio. 

**Tt was on Christmas Eve,’’ he says of 
this, ‘‘and I and some other young clerks 
agreed, since the older folks were having 
a jollification, that we, too, would cele- 
brate. So we got some cigars and some 
Teneriffe wine, and we smoked and made 
candy and drank—had, I guess, a pretty 
rowdy time. The upshot was that we all 
got very sick.”’ 

He tells with great good humor how 
his father came to give him the short 
name of Jay: 

“*My father, who was a Judge and a 
Congressman, was named Eleutheros, 
and solely because many of the simple 
backwoodsmen couldn’t spell that long 
name on their written ballots my father 
was badly beaten once in a political con- 
test by a man much less popular than 
himself. Therefore, he swore that his 
children should not be handicapped in 
life by long and unspellable names, and 
he called my older brother Pitt and me 
Jay.”—N. Y. Tribune. 





““FOOLS’ GOLD.”’ 





HE administrator of the Fair estate, 
remarks the Indianapolis Vews, says 
that at Paris a $30 imitation sable cloak 
was substituted for the real thing—one 
of the most valuable cloaks in the world 
—among Mrs. Fair’s effects; also that 
Mr. Fair was in his lifetime, to use a 
slang phrase, ‘‘ good game”’ for Parisian 
jewelers, who sold him what were sup- 
posed to be valuable strings of peals, but 
which turn out to be imitations. It 
seems that it takes experts to tell the 
difference. At which the average com- 
ment would be, ‘‘ What’s the odds?”’ 
Aesop has a fable of a miser who got 
all his store in the shape of gold, which 
he buried in his garden. He was wont 
to visit it and gloat over it. At one visit 
finally he found the hole empty, and he 
‘*troubled deaf heaven with his bootless 
cries.’’ A friend, hearing the man, in- 
quired the cause, and then gave this piece 
of sound advice: ‘‘ Just put a stone there 
and think that it is your gold, and it will 
do you just as much good.’’ So in the 


present case, what is the difference be- 
tween sham sables and real ones? 


The 
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one will keep the wearer just as warm as 
the other, and be, so to say, just as 
sightly. And the same thing is to be 
said for the imitation pearls. Neither of 
them comes under the head of productive 
capital. Aside from the question of cover- 
ing as clothes, which does not come in 
here, both belong to the barbaric category 
of ornamentation, in which the last de- 
velopment of human kind seems to touch 
the first. Butso it goes. Much better 
to be a common sense school teacher than 
the average millionaire. 





POWDERED MILK. 





NEW process for reducing milk to 
the form of a dry powder is described 
by a contributor to La Nature (Paris, 
October 18th), who writes of it as follows: 
‘* Everybody is familiar with condensed 
or concentrated milk, which is of great 
service because it contains in small com- 
pass all the constituent elements of milk, 
in the form of an almost pasty substance 
that may be retransformed into milk by 
returning to it the water removed by the 
concentration process. But it has been 
attempted to go even further and to dry 
the milk to a powder, so that it may be 
transported and preserved still more 
easily. 

‘‘Numerous trials have been made 
along this line, but a great difficulty has 
always presented itself, in that complete 
desiccation was impossible, without con- 
siderable elevation of temperature, which 
changed the nature of the solid sub- 
stances contained in the milk, rendering 
them insoluble and considerably lessen- 
ing their digestibility. A company has 
now been formed, however, . . . for the 
use of a method under which milk may 
be advantageously obtained in powdered 
form. ... Itis evident that a farinaceous 
powder of this kind may constitute a 
valuable food-substance at a price that 
puts it within the reach of all. 

‘“*In the company’s three factories the 
milk-powder, or nutrium, as it has been 
named, is prepared in the following man- 
ner: The milk first passes into a tinned 
copper receptacle for concentration; it is 
then agitated and heated by jets of ster- 
ilized air. The receptacles are them- 
selves heated by a circulating system of 
hot water, and the sterilized air is dis- 
tributed through a fan-shaped system of 
orifices under the surface of the milk; 
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the air arrives under pressure and in 
escaping it carries water-vapor with it. 
Under these conditions it may be seen 
that the milk is much more thoroughly 
stirred about than if it were boiled. As 
the concentration proceeds the tempera- 
ture falls, and finally the milk is reduced 
to one-sixteenth of its former volume. 

‘A stopcock is then opened and the 
milk runs down to the lower story of the 
building, into huge rotating drums with 
perfectly smooth surfaces and having 
conical extremities. As the drum turns, 
at the rate of about two revolutions per 
minute, the pasty mass sticks to the 
walls until about half-way around; then 
it detaches itself and falls, meeting a cur- 
rent of air that dries it still further. 
Little by little the paste becomes even 
too thick to stick to the walls of the 
drum and forms a constantly hardening 
mass that rolls about by itself. ... Then 
it is carried to the drying-drum, where 
complete desiccation takes place. Here 
a central axle carries arms that plunge 
into the mass, stirring and dividing it 
and exposing it more thoroughly to the 
action of dry, sterilized air. The product 
is then dry and hard, and it is passed 
into a crusher that brings it to the form 
of coarse meal. It is then done up in 
packages ready for shipment, and it 
keeps very well, if we can credit the as- 
sertions of the inventors.’’—7vanslation 
made for The Literary Digest. 


VANITY FAIR. 








THE ‘‘smart set’’ is early at its refined 

diversions, which annually grow more 
novel in conceit and exquisite in humor. 
The genius whose original and happy 
doings are the particular delight of so- 
ciety, recollecting the glory he won last 
year by dining a monkey among other 
guests at his table, the other day, on the 
deck of the Newport-Wickford ferryboat, 
brought joy to one and all by barking 
like a dog and jumping about on all fours 
while he picked up the ladies’ handker- 
chiefs with his teeth. The diverting idea 
of the host who recently dined a party on 
horseback in Sherry’s ballroom, from 
little tables fastened on the pommels of 
thirty-two saddles, won too splendid a 
triumph to go long unrivaled. M. Santos- 
Dumont has given his friends the exhila- 
rating experience of a dinner in mid-air 
from stilted tables and chairs, with minia- 
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ture airships circling round their heads; 
while, for another candidate for social 
glory, Sherry’s ballroom was transformed 
from a stable into a barnyard, where live 
chickens, geese and pigs furnished a de- 
lightful sense of reality, and in the 
middle of which a colossal egg inclosed a 
table, at which an elaborate luncheon 
was served by waiters clad as farm hands. 
The ingenuity displayed in these enter- 
prises, the inventive power, the taste and 
thought exercised in bringing details to 
perfection, the lavish disregard to the cost 
of outre settings, and the spirit of vaunt- 
ing idleness and insouciance—how re- 
freshing a contrast all this affords to the 
plain and unimaginative labors of those 
whose lesser talents are absorbed in earn- 
ing daily bread, carrying on the world’s 
work, teaching its children, healing its 
sick, striving to solve the problems of 
science, alleviating human misery, minis- 
tering to elementary human needs and 
spreading modest tables of hospitality for 
simple-hearted friends!—Ledger. 





THEIR MUTUAL RELATIONS.* 





THE SUPERINTENDENT, THE TEACHER, 
AND THE DIRECTOR. 





BY H. S- MCCONNELL, M. D. 





OR the learned professions to form 

associations and to meet in convention 
at stated periods, for the interchange of 
Opinions and the discussion of matters 
pertaining to and of interest to the spe- 
cial profession assembled, has been the 
custom for many years, and that it has 
been advantageous to the individual 
membets is evinced by the fact that from 
a very small beginning it has grown to 
include all the professions. 

These associations are so essential that 
no man or woman can be a real leader in 
his chosen profession unless he is affiliated 
with one or more of them, and has proven 
to those who are competent to judge by his 
work his technical, as well as general in- 
formation, that he has real merit. ‘These 
societies have a duty to perform, and if 
properly done, they will have the corfi- 
dence and respect of the entire profession, 
their influence will be marked, and pro- 


* Read before the Beaver County Teachers’ 
Institute on Directors’ Day, December 31, 1902, 
by Dr. H.S. McConnell, President School Board, 
New Brighton, Beaver Co., Pa. 
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ductive of much good in shaping ad- 
vanced thought, in separating the wheat 
from the chaff, in raising the standard of 
their profession and promoting harmoni- 
ous action in all that pertains to the wel- 
fare and advancenient of its cause. 

In order, however, to accomplish all the 
good they are capable of, and to possess 
influence they manifestly should have, 
their meetings must be made attractive to 
all, ever progressive, never standing still, 
ever advancing, and the methods of pro- 
cedure altered and amended from time to 
time, consistent with the grand advance- 
ment, and every member made to feel that 
they are helpful, needful and essential to 
attain high professional standing, and its 
accompanying increased compensation. 

Judged from this point of view, is our 
County Institute all it could and should 
be? I am compelled to answer this with 
an emphatic negation. I do not mean 
this as a criticism of our most excellent 
Superintendent, under whose wise and 
impartial administration we have had by 
far the best and most practical institutes 
ever held in our county, for I know he is 
handicapped, and all he desires is the 
hearty co operation of teachers and direc- 
tors, and he will give you an institute as 
near ideal as possible. It has always 
seemed to me nearing the farcical to have 
our primary teachers listen for hours to 
higher grade work, and vice versa. Few 
can become interested in, and attentive 
to instruction that can avail them noth- 
ing, or assist them directly or indirectly in 
the performance of their life work, and in 
any assembly it is the disinterested that 
are the disturbing element. Why not 
have three sections in our institute ?— 
Primary, Intermediate and Advanced 
‘Grades, each section having its chairman 
and secretary, and every member enrolled 
in the section most interested. Sections 
could meet in the afternoons, each having 
an instructor, requiring a given number 
of teachers to present papers at every 
session, and these to be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. General sessions could be held in 
the mornings, when the business would 
be transacted, and instructions on subjects 
of general interest. 

Advantages: First, three instructors 
could be used at the same time, and 
teachers would be instructed in that which 
would aid them, and, therefore, be inter- 
ested. 

Second, teachers and instructor would 
be brought in closer relation, it would be 
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conducive to freer expression of thought, 
and make the individual needs of the 
teacher more apparent. 

Third, the Chairman, being one of 
their number, and being personally ac- 
quainted with the members, could draw 
them out, and have those express them- 
selves who are now never heard. 

Fourth, there would be a rivalry be- 
tween the sections as to who should do 
the best work, and thus stimulate all to 
put forth an extra effort. 

In addition, one evening during the 
week should be devoted to social enjoy- 
ment, the Superintendent and Directors 
holding a reception, the members of the 
Institute, and the friends of education 
throughout the county being invited, and 
all eat, drink and be merry. 

An institute conducted on these lines 
would annually create an enthusiasm in 
this county that would be beneficial to all 
co-workers in education, and ‘would cause 
the citizens to think that our hearts are 
in our work, and the tax-payer would 
submit to increased millage more grudg- 
ingly. This is merely suggestive, but I 
think it worthy of serious thought. 

When I hear the dreamer exclaim: 
‘‘Teachers are born, not made,’’ I am 
reminded of the professor who, in exam- 
ining a student in theology, and irritated 
at his ignorance, said: ‘‘ Young man, 
why did you enter the ministry ?’’ 
‘‘Three nights in succession, in my 
dreams, I saw on the wall the letters 
‘P. C.,’ which I interpreted, ‘ Preach 
Christ.’’’ ‘‘In your case, young man, it 
meant ‘ Plant Corn,’’’ said the professor. 
There are, no doubt, many born who are 
and ever will be unfit for teachers. 

The teacher of to-day who desires to 
command a good salary must be liberally 
educated, cultured, resourceful, and an 
earncst worker. 

Having secured a position, she must 
not consider herself fixed and finished. 
She must never cease to be a student, not 
only of pedagogy, but by general read- 
ing, enlarge and broaden her mind; cul- 
tivate the habit of forceful and terse 
expression in choice English, have a 
voluminous vocabulary, never verbose or 
tautological, then she will teach grammar 
in its applied form. She must use rare 
judgment and wise discretion in the mark- 
ing and promotion of scholars. 

When a boy, in reply to the question, 
‘* What is a disinfectant ?’’ said, ‘‘ Some- 
thing that stinks so badly that you can’t 
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smell anything else,’’ he was entitled to 
9+. Technically his answer was incor- 
rect, but he was painfully practical. 

The teacher who makes her school 
work subordinate to social religious or 
other dutes, has not a proper conception 
of her obligations, and is not honest with 
directors, pupils, patrons or herself. 

Recognizing the fact that teaching is 
not a sinecure, yet I firmly believe that 
few are overworked, except for assign- 
able reasons. Physical weakness, lack of 
preliminary training, inability or unwil- 
lingness to systemize work, and exacting 
social functions must not be charged 
against the directors and superintendent. 

Here let me say there should be a stand- 
ard of physical perfection as well as men- 
tal qualifications. She whose breath is 
teeming with the deadly tubercle bacilus, 
or with the products of chronic catarrh, 
especially if of hereditary taint, should be 
excluded from the school room, the same 
as she who is deficient in learning. 

That which is nearest and dearest to 
the teacher ishersalary. Annually you 
berate us directors, and yet the remedy 
lies within yourself. How can we pro- 
perly equalize salaries when you have no 
standard of wages ? On what should they 
be based? Professional attainments, 
grade, experience, or results? 
adjudicate these, and we will do the rest; 
but, my friends, this will never do until 
you have a law enacted that no one is 
eligible for an examination for a teacher’s 
certificate unless she has a high school 
diploma or its equivalent. 

Is it not regretable that any person, 
whether he or she has ever been inside of 
a school or not, can present himself at the 
Superintendent’s examieation, and attain- 
ing a certain average, is legaily qualified 
to teach any school in the State? Those 
who at a great sacrifice of time, labor and 
money, have prepared themselves to pro- 
perly conduct a school, should certainly 
have some preference over those who have 
none, or very little preliminary training. 
The granting of certificates should be, 
in a manner calculated to encourage the 
educated, cultured and refined to enter 
the profession. 

That the graduate of the high school 
has not equal advantages with a normal 
graduate is an outrage, especially as the 
high school student can, at the end ofhis 
sophomore year, enter a narmal school 
and receive his diploma in one year. We 
grant to our normal schools all honor and 
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credit for what they have done in the- 
past, but unless they adopt a higher 
standard they will be a useless and harm- 
ful appendage to our school system. 
High school graduates, if properly cared 
for while receiving practical instruction. 
in teaching, are those who make the best 
teachers. The Superintendent of a 
graded school must be its master and di- 
rector from primary to high school. 
Course of study, grade work required, 
and results expected, must be definite, 
and each room must be an harmonious 
link that leads toward the advanced. 

This you may say destroys the teach-- 
er’s individuality; on the contrary, it will 
broaden and develop it, but it will stamp 
out idiosyncrasies, the latter too often. 
used as a synonym for the former. Hav- 
ing specific work, the teacher’s personal- 
ity is manifest in her ability to accom- ~ 
plish the desirable, at the same time so. 
interesting and stimulating her classes. 
that they love their work. 

The school is not for memory training, 
but to develop the mind, teach them how- 
to analyze, reason, and to make consist- 
ent and true deductions. 

Teachers should avoid popular clamor: 
against a rule or course of study adopted; 
by the Board or Superintendent. You 
can rest assured that it has only been done. 
after careful consideration, and, if on fair- 
trial, it is proven not to be beneficial, it 
will be corrected, and your complaints 
and objections should be made to the 
vested authorities. When the public 
assail you, you require our support, and 
we are not found wanting. It is to be de-. 
plored that some of your profession dis- 
parage and assail nightwork. Whoever 
procured a liberal education without the 
aid of the midnight lamp? Night work 
is not so important for what they learn 
from the books, but it is essential to cre- 
ate the habit of study, to teach them how 
to study, to think, and be dependent upon 
their own resources. The public in these 
things is very often in the wrong, and is. 
somewhat like the growling Irishman, 
who, when asked what he wanted, said 
he didn’t know, ‘‘ but he’d be blanked if 
he wasn’t going to have it.”’ 

Directors are ever confronted with this 
proposition: teachers requesting increased 
salaries, citizens demanding a reduced 
millage. On different occasions, two 
fathers, whose daughters were teaching, 
came to me and said that teachers were 
underpaid. I agreed with them, and in- 
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cidentally remarked that I considered our 
school tax inadequate, and asked if they 
would sustain the Board in making an in- 
crease. Both most emphatically protested, 
saying they were paying too much now. 

Theorists can get up in this Institute, 
demanding higher salaries, yet they never 
advance a method by which this increased 
expenditure can be provided for without 
antagonizing the public, and so exasper- 
ating them that they will retire the pro- 
gressive directors who will run the schools 
more economicaliy at the sacrifice of effi- 
ciency. Innovations that affect the public 
purse must be carefully considered; and 
to do so successfully the patrons’ interest 
in our schools should be aroused. By 
having parent’s day, iuduce them to come 
and see what their childran are doing, and 
how much more they would be capable 
of, provided we had the necessary funds, 
and when they do come see that they find 
cheerful, warm, well lighted and properly 
ventilated school rooms, then you will im- 
press them with the fact that their money 
is being profitably invested. This cannot 
be done unless directors will visit the 
schools, keeping themselves in close touch 
with the same, so that needed require- 
ments may be promptly provided, and 
that any dereliction by those who are in 
charge of the school may be corrected be- 
fore great harm is done. 

Teachers and superintendents must aid 
us; it is results the people demand, and if 
these are not what they should be, you 
will develop local pride in our schools, 
and better wages will follow. If you 
taise the minimum wage you must 
also raise the minimum of requirement 
for obtaining a certificate. A law which 
gives a teacher something without requir- 
ing her to give an equivalent is mani- 
festly unfair and wrong. ‘‘Quid pro qguo’’ 
is applicable to the teacher as to the ordi- 
nary individual. 

Educators, I think, are making a mis- 
take in forcing too many luxuries upon 
us, and they should know that money 
spent for music, physical culture, etc., is 
necessarily taken off the teacher, for the 
district will tolerate a certain amount 
only. Our common schools are for the 
essential, and the scholars are now fnlly 
taxed, and all fads increase the burden. 
In my opinion, rarely does a child over- 
study; so-called cases of this kind, upon 
investigation, will prove to be cases of 
under-play. 

Parents must be taught the necessity of 
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looking after their children’s recreation as 
well as after their studies. It would be 
well to have a uniform grade throughout 
the county, No. 4 in one town corre- 
sponding with No. 4 in another. This 
would be beneficial to those moving from 
one town to another, and as a means of 
comparison, it would be very valuable, 
permitting patrons and directors to learn 
who secures the best results. Faulty 
methods and incapable teachers would 
soon be detected and appropriate remedies 
applied. 

Our schools will not be what they should 
unless teachers are certain they will re- 
tain their positions so long as their work 
is satisfactory, but they must know that 
satisfactory means progress and tamiliar- 
ity with advanced methods. 

As directors, we should disparage cor- 
poral punishment, except in rare instances 
and in lower grades, suspend incorrigible 
pupils after fair trial, and place the bur- 
den of correcting their habits upon the 
parents. When our Institute has become 
attractive, instructive and practical; when 
our teachers shall have the highest stand- 
ard of qualifications and come to their 
rooms with work properly developed, and 
determined upon results ; when directors 
shall supply the schools with means for 
demonstrable work, and commodious and 
comfortable buildings, then we shall have 
reached the desirable. 

To us are intrusted the care, develop- 
ment and direction of those youthful 
minds, which soon must control and gov- 
ern municipal, state and national affairs, 
and the proper moulding and instilling 
in them all that is noble in ambition and 
exalted in aspiration, depend the future 
of this grand and glorious Republic, 
whose old flag, whether upon the high 
seas or in the swamps of the Philippines, 
will ever be the emblem of freedom and 
advanced civilization. 

In a recent novel, the hero, with his 
son and a savage friend, return to the old 
homestead at the mouth of the Little 
Beaver Creek, from which eighteen years 
previously they had been driven by the 
firebrand of the the savage. All looking 
in tearful silence in the ruins, the author 
says: ‘‘ In this word ‘Home’ the savage 
and the civilized see the unity of human- 
ity.”’ Soin returning to the schoolhouse 
of his boyhood, be he an aristocrat or 
proletariat, be he a Croesus or a veritable 
tramp, there is unity of thought. En- 
twined around that spot are the sweetest 
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and most peaceful memories of his life, he 
recalls his success, his failures, his joys, 
his sorrows, and his lofty ideals, which he 
so loved to contemplate, and, be his posi- 
tion what it may, permeating it all is a 
sentiment of sadness. 

Superintendents, teachers and direc- 
tors, conscious of our assumed responsi- 
bility, to do our full duty we must re- 
member that the schools are the mother 
of patriotism, and the parents of liberty, 
and, if we are loyal to our trust, to our- 
selves and to our Creator, no cairn will be 
more enduring than the admiration and 
respect of those who are to come, and no 
epitaph more alluring to posterity than 
this, ‘‘ Work well and nobly done.”’ 


_> 


FRANCIS W. PARKER. 





BY BISHOP SPALDING. 


OLONEL PARKER was not a man 
of rich and varied learning, not an 
original thinker, not a logical reasoner, 
not a master of style; but he was one 
whose faith in the power and value of 
education was deep and living. Sucha 
faith, springing as it does from genuine 


interest in human perfection, begets an 
abiding enthusiasm which leaps from 
soul to soul. He who is thus inspired is 
not indifferent to anything that concerns 
the welfare of his fellows. He stops not 
to argue; he hears not those who suggest 
doubts and misgivings; he asks not 
whether there be danger of failure. An 
inner impulse urges him on; he will do 
what he can, come what may. His pres- 
ence breathes courage, confidence, and 
gladness. His pupils feel that they are 
able to do what he demands of them, and 
so they become able. His voice is like 
the shout of captains when they lead to 
victory. His eye awakens and fixes at- 
tention; his whole manner stimulates 
and sustains the desire to improve. Where 
he is there is little question of rules, for 
he is himself a law for all, putting forth 
the highest educational force, which is 
the influence of a genuine personality on 
persons. When, a quarter of a century 
ago, Colonel Parker was put in charge of 
the schools of Quincy, they were quickly 
transformed as the spring rain and the 
sunshine transform the naked earth. A 
new spirit breathed and new life sprang 
forth ; and it was not long before teachers 
all over the country began to lift their 
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eyes to this dawn which had broken with 
promise of a fairer day. Here was one 
who trusted in man’s creative soul more 
than in mechanism and methods and rou- 
tine and drudgery. Here was a bringer 
of hope and joy to the teachers who were 
wandering, neglected and unillumined 
’mid arid wastes. They began to look to 
him as to the leader for whose coming 
they had yearned. 

What he brought them was not a new 
and original theory of education and ped- 
agogy. It was a new spirit which was 
to interfuse itself with their work, and 
little by little to transform the whole pro- 
cess of teaching. The schoolroom be- 
came more like a home where there is a 
loving association of all the members ; 
where life is free and joyful ; where work 
is pleasant and invigorating ; where the 
tiresome routine of text-book and recita- 
tion is relieved by drawing, modeling, 
and music; where the pupils are gently 
led on to express their own thoughts in 
their own words and not passages learned 
by rote. Obedience, confidence, courtesy, 
and respect were made easy; individuality 
was developed; the duller pupils were en- 
couraged and assisted, while self-con- 
sciousness and conceit were repressed in 
the brighter. The yoke of slavish con- 
formity to rules was lifted from the neck 
of the teachers, who were accustomed to 
study the peculiarities of each child and 
to fit the means to the end while they 
themselves were made to feel that the es- 
sential and decisive thing in a teacher is 
not learning, but ability to teach. In the 
examinations the test was skill, power to 
think and do, and not merely knowledge. 

The teacher is the school, and it was to 
the forming of teachers that all Colonel 
Parker’s efforts were directed. He be- 
lieved that the most important social 
function is performed by the educator ; 
and he held consequently that the best 
work one can do for society is to raise to 
highest efficiency the men and women 
whose vocation isto inspire, instruct,coun- 
sel, and guide their fellows, not in the 
things which concern their temporal af- 
fairs chiefly, but in whatever pertains to 
wisdom, conduct, and character. The 
good is all that ministers to spiritual life, 
to intellectual strength, to moral freedom, 
to righteousness, and they who follow the 
teacher’s calling should feel that their 
task is God-given, that their work is di- 
vine. They should have courage, self- 
confidence, enthusiasm, zeal, devotion, 
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and that this may be possible they must 
be trained in the atmosphere of liberty, 
wherein alone self-respect and self-rever- 
ence, the foundation of all virtue, can be 
learned. They must be able to do their 
work with a cheerful and joyous spirit, 
for whoever does well and wisely acts in 
this spirit. That they may dwell in the 
pure air of high and tranquil thoughts 
they should be protected from all annoy- 
ances and restraints other than those nec- 
essarily involved in the work they do. 
They cannot succeed if they have not the 
willing mind to which nothing is hard, 
and everything, therefore, should be done 
to create and foster in them love for their 
work. 

The brave and cheerful delight us, have 
power over us and influence us for good, 
because their world attitude is the result 
of a true view of things which, in reveal- 
ing to us that to be is better than not to 
be, creates within us the feeling that the 
more we are alive the more nearly we are 
akin to the eternal source of all that is. 
To these help-bringing and joy-inspiring 
souls Colonel Parker belongs. 

That he was a lover and moulder of 
teachers it is not necessary to affirm. As 
the principal of the Cook county normal 
school he sent forth, year after year,eager, 
enlightened, devoted men and women 
whose work in the schools of Chicago 
has not been rightly recognized or appre- 
ciated by the people of the great city in 
which they have wrought with so much 
intelligence and zeal. He himself was 
not understood or esteemed at his real 
value except by the few who entered the 
narrow circle of his personal influence. 
How shall an idealist, an enthusiast for 
human perfection, have honor in a world 
given over to the worship of Mammon 
and vulgar success? Yet how pleasant 
it is to see an American who. is enthusi- 
astic about anything that is not a me- 
chanical invention, or a gold mine, or a 
phenomenal increase of population or 
territory, or the sudden emergence of a 
plutocrat. But money and machines 
never inspired a noble thought or a pure 
love or an unselfish devotion. They can- 
not create the moral climate wherein the 
bringers of divine gifts live. 

They tend to make men the victims of 
routine and detail; they beget a servile 
spirit by turning thought and desire to 
the pleasure and the power which wealth 
procures, away from the pleasure and 
power which are born of the exercise of 
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the higher faculties, which spring from 
the activity of the soul, from the intellect, 
the conscience, and the imagination. 
They destroy faith and freedom, and fash- 
ion a public opinion which calls liberty 
license, and accustom the people to pre- 
fer material interests and ends to those 
which are ideal and absolute. So the 
great principles and heroic faith which 
enabled our fathers to establish this gov- 
ernment are forgotten and forsaken. 
There is no more certain symptom of such 
general decay than the loss of liberty in 
the schools. If the individuality of the 
teachers is repressed, if their sense of se- 
curity is enfeebled, if it is made difficult 
or impossible for them to work with brave 
and cheerful hearts, if they are controlled 
and hampered by petty rules and regula- 
tions, nothing can save the school itself 
from ruin. 

It was his firm grasp of this funda- 
mental truth that made Colonel Parker 
an educational leader, a lover and teacher 
of teachers; and if we are to save our 
democrate institutions and civilization 
from destruction, we must more and more 
work in his spirit.—. £. Journal of 
Education. 


A HELPER AND FRIEND OF 
MANKIND. 


NLY perhaps in the unpretending 
building in Regent Street where last 

Saturday he died have flags been flying 
this week at half-mast; but there is 
hardly any part of the British Empire 
where the tidings that Quintin Hogg had 
fallen at his post have failed to bring into 
some lives the shadow of personal be- 
reavement. Of him, with singular exact- 
itude of application, might be used very 
many of the lines of Matthew Arnold’s 
noble tribute to his father: 

Thou wouldst not alone 

Be saved. . . alone 

Conquer and come to thy goal, 

Leaving the rest in the wild... . 

Still thou turnedst, and still 

Beckonedst the trembler, and still 

Gavest the weary thy hand.. . 

And through thee I believe 

In the noble and great who are gone. . 

- . » Souls temper’d with fire, 
Fervent, heroic, and good, 
Helpers and friends of mankind. 


The soul of Quintin Hogg was caught 


early by the tempering fire. Of this his 
having held Bible classes while a boy at 
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Eton is evidence enough, although the 
attendance of as many as half of the boys 
in his house at those gatherings was 
probably attributable, at least in part, to 
the fact that Hogg was quite one of the 
most brilliant football players ever seen 
on the Eton or any other playing-fields. 
How hotly the same fire was burning a 
year or two later was shown by the sense 
of something nearly amounting to com- 
pulsion under which he entered upon his 
forty years of labor for the helping of the 
youth of Londen. Immediately on leav- 
ing Eton he plunged into work among 
the poorest and most neglected of London 
boys, not knowing whither it would lead 
him; and the contrast between their lot 
and that of his own class was simply in- 
tolerable to him. ‘‘I had never,’’ he 
wrote long afterwards, ‘‘been brought 
into contact with real poverty and want 
before, and felt almost as though I should 
go mad unless I did something to try and 
help some of the wretched little chaps I 
used to find running about the streets.’’ 
And so, as every one has seen from the 
obituary notices, he began by teaching 
reading, with the Bible as reading book, 
to two boy crossing-sweepers at night 
under the Adelphi arches. But he was 
soon convinced that, for him at any rate, 
equipment to help street boys must be 
based upon genuine knowledge of their 
point of view. It followed, as of neces- 
sity, that he took the most simple and 
direct steps to place himself at their point 
of view, by becoming one of them him- 
self. For two or three nights a week for 
six months he lived their life—blacking 
boots, holding horses, or doing any other 
odd jobs he saw them doing, and sleeping 
out with them on barges, under tarpau- 
lins, or on the ledge of the Adelphi 
arches—breakfasting, unsuspected, with 
his father next morning in Carleton 
Gardens. Round such a nucleus of fact 
legends must accrete, and it is with re- 
luctance that one is now enjoined by the 
higher criticism not to believe that he 
once blacked Sir James Weir Hogg’s 
boots for the usual fee. It would be rash 
to dogmatize for or against the general 
need for an apprenticeship like that ac- 
cepted by Quintin Hogg, with all its in- 
evitably repulsive accessories, in the case 
of those who wish to exert the most 
powerful leverage on the lives of the least 
fortunate of their fellow-citizens. Opin- 
ions of great weight might undoubtedly 
be quoted on either side of that question. 
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It is in some respects akin to the problem 
presented by the difference between the 
methods of Roman Catholic and other 
Christian missionaries in Oriental coun- 
tries. But whatever may be the sound 
conclusion on the issues raised at large, 
there can hardly be a doubt of the right- 
ness of the instinct by which Hogg was: 
guided in his own case. If, with the 
great advantage given him with all boys 
by the possession of the assured confi- 
dence of manner and bearing which so 
usually accompanies athletic prowess, he 
was yet conscious of a damaging aloof- 
ness, it would indeed be presumptuous to 
say that he chose a wrong way of break- 
ing it down. For that he did break it 
down is a fact which has been written 
triumphantly on the lives of hundreds— 
indeed, of thousands—whose greatest 
pride has been, and is, that he was their 
friend. Once down, too, Quintin Hogg 
took very good care that no wall or hedge 
of division should ever grow up again. 


‘Having established a ragged school, for 


two or three years he scarcely missed his 
attendance at it for a single night, and 
his attendance meant hard teaching from 
7 to 10 o’clock. Moreover, when rather 
later on he had established a ‘‘ two-penny 
dosshouse’’ for boys at his school, whe 
otherwise would have been sleeping in 
thieves’ kitchens and recruiting the crim- 
inal population, he and a master whom 
he had engaged divided between them 
the duty of sleeping in a kind of cubicle 
at the end of a dormitory holding forty, 
and of seeing that the other inmates got 
up for their work at any hour from 5:30. 
a. m. onwards. 

Too long, though most attractive, 
would it be to tell here the story of the 
steady development of Quintin Hogg’s: 
undertakings,—partly through the intro- 
duction of necessary classification among 
the ever-growing numbers of boys ef 
various social grades and antecedents- 
who were drawn together by the irresisti- 
ble magnetism of the schools dominated. 
by his personality. Towards that de- 
velopment he gave his money, if possible, 
as freely as he lavished all the leisure 
which, as a first-rate man of business 
much engaged in the City, he possessed. 
For many years he is said to have spent 
45,000 a year in meeting the difference 
between the fees paid by the members of 
the classes and clubs at the Regent Street 
Polytechnic and the expenses of main- 
taining them; and these subventions, to- 
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gether with the very large sums which he 
devoted to the purchase (in 1881) of the 
original building and its conversion and 
equipment for the uses of that most re- 
markable institution, are estimated at 
mot less than £100,000, which, however, 
was but a part of his manifold, well- 
considered, and carefully applied bene- 
factions. There are no words of praise 
adequate for the merits of generosity of 
this kind, not a shilling of which is 
wasted, or in the least degree checks self- 
help in a single beneficiary. The whole 
idea of the Polytechnic, too, was in the 
highest degree and the best sense liberal. 
In Mr. Hogg’s plain words, ‘“‘what we 
wanted to develop our Institute into’’— 
it was then (1880) in Long Acre—‘‘ was 
a place which should recognize that God 
had given man more than one side to his 
character, and where we could gratify 
any reasonable taste, whether athletic, 
intellectual, spiritual, or social.’’ And 
for twenty-one years that is what the 
‘*Poly’’ has done and has been. Its 


very great value as an agency for techni- 
cal instruction of the most varied descrip- 
tions has been, happily, for many years 
recognized and stimulated by substantial 


grants from the London County Council. 
The value of its secondary and higher 
teaching is attested by numerous degrees 
and scholarships of many kinds won by 
its students. The interest of physical 
development and prowess are promoted 
by the provision of large cricket and ten- 
nis grounds, and by the existence of many 
very flourishing clubs for the pursuit of 
athletics of various sorts. Other recrea- 
tions, meeting tastes for country life, for 
literature, and for public affairs, are sup- 
ported by distinct societies. And at the 
heart and centre of the whole, recognized 
as the dominating inspiration, but never 
obtruded, has ever been an intense Chris- 
tian faith, on the part of men ready and 
eager to afford aids to the cultivation of 
the religious life by all who cared to use 
them. Chief amoug those men, though 
zealously and powerfully supported by 
associates of like temper to his own, has 
always been the founder, Quintin Hogg. 
For many years he knew every member 
of the ‘‘ Poly’’ personally; he was always 
accessible to any member—and there are 
now fifteen thousand of them — who 
wished for advice as to the things of the 
body, mind, or soul; and for such and 
divers administrative purposes (besides 
the conduct of direct religious instruction 
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on Sundays) he spent there several hours 
of almost every day of his life in London. 

No human being can measure either 
the amount of self-sacrifice concentrated 
in such a life as that of which we have 
been speaking, or the extent of its con- 
tribution, direct and indirect, alike to the 
higher and the more material welfare of 
the nation. To contemplate it is impos- 
sible without the conviction that in the 
multiplication of such lives, combining a 


. fervent piety with a wide human outlook, 


would be found the solution of almost all 
the problems which most grievously 
oppress us. Quintin Hogg was not a 
man of genius, not even a man of at all 
remarkable intellectual grasp; but he had 
an intense and consecrated purpose, and 
a genuine and sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of the many-sided nature of man. 
It is the business of our churches and our 
now reconstituted national system of edu- 
cation to provide the England of the 
twentieth century with larger numbers of 
citizens of such spirit and with such 
ideals. By their success or failure in do- 
ing so they will be judged by future gen- 
erations.— 7he Spectator. 


A PERSIAN FABLE. 





DESIGNED TO PROVE THAT THERE IS 
.MUCH GOOD IN THE WORLD. 


HERE wasa certain man who thought 
the world was growing worse. He 
was always harking back to ‘‘the good 
old times,’’ and was sure that the human 
race was degenerating. Men, he said, 
were all trying to cheat one another; the 
strong were crushing the weak. One 
day when he was airing his pessimistic 
views, the Calif said to him: 

‘*T charge you hereafter to look care- 
fully about you, and whenever you see 
any man do a worthy deed go to him and 
give him praise, or write to him about it. 
Whenever you meet a man whom you 
regard as worthy to have lived in the 
‘ good old days’ tell him of your esteem 
and of the pleasure you have had in find- 
ing one so exalted, and I desire that you 
write out an account of these good deeds 
for me that I may share your joy in 
knowing of it.’’ 

So the man was disinissed, but before 
many days he returned and prostrated 
himself before the Calif. When ordered 
to explain his presence he wailed : 
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‘* Have pity on thy servant and release 
him from the necessity of complimenting 
men upon their worthy deeds, O my 
master. And, O Son of Mohammed, I 
pray thee absolve thy servant from the 
duty of reporting to thee all the good 
that is going on in the world.”’ 

‘* And why, O slave, dost thou come 
to me with this prayer ?’’ the Calif asked. 

‘*Since I have been looking for what 
is good,’’ the man replied, ‘‘I have no 
time to do aught but compliment men for 
their splendid works. So much that is 
glorious is all around me that I may not 
hope to be able to tell thee half of it. My 
tasks lie neglected because I have no 
time—.’’ 

“Go back to thy work,’’ said the 
Calif. ‘‘ I perceive that thou hast learned.’’ 
— Youth’s Companion. 


MEMORY OF BOER WAR. 





BY ADOLPH DE WET.* 


NS. that the weary, but not wholly use- 
less fight by Boer and Briton is over, 
and the awful sacrifice of life has been made, 
there has come to all who were active on the 
veldt time to reflect on the causes and con- 


sequences of those now historic military 
maneuvers, and on the personality of the 
great men on both sides who directed them. 
When the war began, I was fresh from stu- 
dent halls, having completed an engineering 


course in the South African College. As I 
viewed the war at that time, it looked 
neither serious nor formidable, and I entered 
the fighting ranks of my countrymen with 
a light heart and gay spirits. I knew that 
love for our home land was deep-rooted in 
our Boer people—I had read the history of 
the struggles of the American colonies in 
1776, and from its inspiration I felt that in 
our case there could be but one end—victory. 
That end, however, contrary to my sanguine 
expectations, did not follow, but England 
was compelled to put into the field a larger 
army than she had ever organized before 
and to spend more money than was ever 
before spent for a war in the history of the 
world. I was not long on the fighting field 





* A few days after receiving the manuscript of 
this article from Adolph De Wet, we learned of 
his sudden death. He was constructing an 
electric machine in a mine in Butte, Montana, 
when a live wire fell upon him, killing him in- 
stantly. It does seem that one who had served 
his country through so many dangers, who had 
manifested such heroism, and was so well 
equipped for usefulness, deserved to live. He 
was rapidly accumulating the means to return 
to his native land to see his father, mother, 
brother and sister, and to claim his bride.— 
Editor Success. 
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before my light heart became serious and I 
knew that war is a dreadful business. No 
one who has not been in active service can 
ever know the awful, awful feeling that 
comes over one in cold horror and pain 
when, for the first time, he sees death in 
battle. In the first skirmish fight in which 
I was engaged, an old friend and neighbor, 
fighting by my side, fell—bleeding, dead. 
It was a shock I can never forget, and, 
though later I saw more deadful sights, 
nothing else ever so impressed me as did 
this first experience of mine amid the hor- 
rors of war. While in the service I was 
pierced by four bullets, scarred by an ex- 
_— shell, and gashed by a Scottish 
ancer; but all these accidents of war were 
circumstantial and trivial as compared to 
the misery of military confinement in the 
prison at Bermuda. 

It takes but little of war to chill the blood 
and harden the soul to it. ‘‘Home’”’ is the 
noblest word in a nation’s vocabulary, and 
true heroes are those who give their lives to 
make and save it. We Boers made our 
homes and loved them, and we fought to 
save them. Just so long as there was life, 
it mattered little how shattered the body 
might be, the man who saw his home be- 
hind him dared march on, to sacrifice, if 
need be, the little spark of life that was still 
within his battered frame, if by so doing the 
home could be kept from ashes. So we 
fought. But in the prison camps on Ber- 
muda, thousands of miles away from the 
fierce scenes of action, we were obliged to 
sit idly, staring upon the wide expanse of 
ocean, knowing that we were helpless to 
save and protect our kin and kinsmen. That 
was suffering that was hard and biting; in 
fact, it was torture. 

I received my last battle scar, and, with a 
dozen others, was captured by the British 
near Jacobsdaal. We had gone over the hills 
to ‘‘lift’’ cattle, and were laughing at the 
‘* Cheshire cats,’’ an infantry regiment with 
which we had had some fun, when suddenl 
there came galloping around a hill a squad- 
ron of cavalry. It was the Essex Light 
Horse. They dismounted and began to fire. 
I had no idea that their carbines could send 
bullets so far. While I was laughing, I felt 
a sting in my foot, and keeled over. The 
‘“‘Tommys’’ ran up the hill, and the first 
that I knew two of them were bending over 
me. A surgeon bound up my wounded foot 
and summoned an ambulance. I was sent 
to the detention camp at Greene Point, just 
out of Cape Town. With three thousand 
other unfortunates, I was taken first to St. 
Helena and then tothe Bermudas. At St. 
Helena, I sat on the rocks where Napoleon 
had sat. My feelings at that time, as I 
looked out over the peaceful sea, I cannot 
describe. On that island, the great com- 
mander, who had offended the world by 
loving war too well, had been a prisoner, but 
now there were three thousand prisoners 
who had offended by holding peace, liberty 
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and home as priceless. Such is the merci- 
less inconsistency in the fortunes of war. 

The way in which my fellow prisoners 
at Bermuda brooded over their country’s 
trouble was tragic in the extreme. Men of 
all ages up to eighty years, and boys of 
eleven who cried for their mothers, were 
anxious as to the fate of their troubled 
homes so far away. Suicide became a fre- 

uent ending to these blasted lives. It was 
the dreadful depression of such an environ- 
ment that, more than anything else, drove 
me to undertake the escape which I success- 
fully made. 

Every night, from Darrell Island, I could 
see where steamships, sailing under various 
flags, anchored in the harbor, at least a mile 
and a half away, and I resolved to make an 
attempt to swim the distance. One day I 
saw a steamer anchor whose flag told me 
that she was bound for the land of freedom 
and a p= AP a moe That night I 
stripped myself of the miserable rags I wore, 
and, crawling from tent to tent, was able to 
make a dash for the water. Although Ber- 
muda is washed by the Gulf Stream, the 
water seemed deadly cold; it was also phos- 
phorescent, and every motion of my legs 
and arms made a light which I thought 
would surely attract the attention of the 
guards. There was also danger from sharks. 
As I got farther and farther from shore, all 
these things came to my mind. I could see 
the lights of the steamer, and, looking back, 
I could see the lights of thecamp. They 
seemed to remain in their relative positions 
for so long that it struck me that I was not 
making any progress—that I was motionless 
on the surface of that ree oy sea. 
It was not a pleasant feeling. I had been 
shot several times, I had faced danger with- 
out flinching—but I was never before so 
scared as when, chilled and exhausted, I 

rasped the rudder of that — 2 and stood 
or a moment on the propeller blades to get 
my breath. 

Confidence returned with my breath, and 
I swam to the steamer’s bow toclimb the 
anchor chain. Twice I fell from the chain 
into the water, but the third effort brought 
me to the hawse-hole. It was too small to 
climb through, and I was too far down the 
side of the ship to reach the guard rail, so I 
slipped back into the sea and swam to the 
propeller blades. On gaining a foothold 
there, I shouted: ‘‘Man overboard!’’ Re- 

ated calls finally brought a sailor, who 

et down a rope, and helped me to gain the 
deck. I was too cold and frightened to ex- 
plain matters to him. I made for the hatch- 
way and slid down close to the furnace fire. 
For some time I was unable to tell my story 
to the amazed engineer, but, when I had 
made it known, he became my friend, and hid 
me under some coal to escape detection when 
the ship should be inspected by British offi- 
cers. A few hours later, when we were at 
sea, I was set to work as a fireman to pay 
for my passage to New York. 
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I landed in New York City on Christmas 
Eve, 1901, with such clothes as the crew 
could spare, and seventy-five cents, pre- 
sented to me by the second engineer. I was 
afraid to part with any of this money fora 
bed, fearing that I might need it more for 
food. The first night I slept on some iron 
steps fronting a building near Wall Street. 
In the morning I walked to what I learned 
later is the Bowery, where I got breakfast 
and secured a job in a little lunch-counter 
restaurant as dishwasher, with the privilege 
of sleeping at night in a chair. I worked 
there two weeks, my wages for that time 
amounting to three dollars. With this 
money I bought some second-hand warm 
clothing. My next job was as a section 
hand on the Pennsylvania Railroad. Ex- 

osure in severe weather had affected my 
ungs, and the railroad company’s doctor 
advised me to goto Florida. I did so, mak- 
ing my way in freight cars, for I had little 
or no money. I reached Florida looking 
like a tramp. I appealed for work, but 
failed as often as I applied and was becom- 
ing desperate. One day, while sitting in 
the square at jacksonville, trying to deter- 
mine just what to do, I overheard a gentle- 
man say, ‘‘I guess I’ll have to send to New 
York for an electrician; I can’t get one 
here.’’ Springing to my feet, I told him 
that I could do his work and asked for a 
trial. He regarded me suspiciously, but 
finally granted mea trial. I succeeded well 
enough. Through this position I obtained 
other work, until, step by step, I gained a 
firm footnold in my engineering profession. 
At this writing, I am in the Far West, with 
every prospect of a gratifying success. 
When, however, British authority permits, 
I intend to return to my dear home land. 

As I now begin to get a perspective view 
of the war just ended, I see some of the great 
leaders developed there in a more vivid, 
and, perhaps, truer light. I was a favorite 
nephew of General De Wet when my uncle 
was a butcher and small farmer on the out- 
skirts of Bloemfontein. The agony of grief 
which came to him when his whole family 
—wife, son and daughter—were killed by 
the British, brought me into closer touch 
with the sternest and sturdiest military 
leader since Cromwell; but his formidable 
and determined fighting qualities only 
measured the Christian De Wet of the occa- 
sion. The real Christian De Wet was big- 
hearted, tender and mild. No war ever ran 
its course without developing some tender 
and beautiful picture. No other scene in 
the South African war will live so long in 
my memory and in the memory of those 
who saw it, as that when, shortly after the 
—— ~ at py 2 Pp on a 
tough little Besuto pony, galloped up tom 
uncle, who had Soon henoline Pi _ as mod 
trode. The boy stopped his pony and saluted 
and asked to be enlisted in the commando. 
The big-bearded Boers of my uncle’s staff 
laughed, as the little fellow seemed hardly 
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more than a baby, though thirteen was his 


age. 

SS canetiiinen* said my uncle; ‘‘ little 
one, thou couldst not quite kill a snipe in 
single fight, I fear. Ride thou home, my 
_ tiny son, and remain with the good mother 
till thou art bigger.’’ 

‘*T have no mother, General,’’ replied the 
child; ‘‘ mother and father and two brothers 
have been killed, and our house is not. It 
is burned down. I would kill the men that 
have killed my own.’’ 

Christian De Wet stooped in his saddle, 
lifted the lad, and pressed him to his breast. 
There was no smile on his face, but the 
stern face softened, and a tear stole down to 
his ragged beard. ‘‘ What is thy name, 
little orphan ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Krange Vaneer,’’ answered the boy. 

‘‘ Krange Vaneer,”’ cried the general, in a 
voice that rolled like a drum. ‘‘Krange 
Vaneer, welcome to the commando of Chris- 
tian De Wet. Men, behold your comrade!’’ 
Four thousand men cheered till the rocks 
around us seemed to take it far into the blue 
distance. 

Delarey was a general of great dash. His 
marches were wondertul, but the unpreju- 
diced must admit that nothing in warfare 
was ever finer than the way Christian De 
Wet got around General Roberts, after Pre- 
toria had been taken, and harassed his lines 
of communication. 

Cronje was a brave, but obstinate man. 
He should have retreated long before he 
did. Hewas ordered to do so, but he de- 
layed, in the belief that he would ultimately 
capture Kimberley. When he did begin his 
retreat it was too late. 

General White, who was the British com- 
mander at Ladysmith, is a fine fellow. He 
is one of the British officers who did not 
misrepresent the Boers. I remember that, 
one day just before sunset, when we had a 
truce for burying the dead of both sides who 
had fallen in a sortie unsuccessfully at- 
tempted by the British, General White said 
to our old general, Piet Joubert, in my hear- 
ing: 

‘*General, Iam sorry from the bottom of 
my heart for the circumstances which have 
made you and me enemies. No one can re- 
ret the unfortunate course of events which 
ave led to this strife more than Ido. Per- 
sonally, you have my admiration and re- 
Spect.”’ 

We were burying the Boers and the Brit- 
ish in the trenches side by side, but the 
evening was approaching and the truce was 
not long enough to complete the work. 
General Joubert went to General White and 
said: ‘‘ General, I wish you would agree to 
an extension of truce for at least another 
hour. Let us bury our boys properly, and 
I desire to read the burial service over my 
dead. If you have no objection, I should 
like to read it over your dead, too, for I see 
you have no chaplain present.’ 

General White agreed, and, as night came 
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down, we bowed our heads, and that grand 
old Joubert read the burial service as pro- 
vided by the liturgy of the Dutch Reformed 
Church for the souls of our own brave boys 


and for those of the gallant enemy. It was 
an imposing, aye, even an inspiring sight. 
The soft breeze was sighing a gentle requiem 
over the long, gaping trenches wherein lay 
the soldiers of two flags—brothers at last. 
The grim-visaged, grizzly old Joubert read 
from a little book, in a loud, sonorous tone 
—the tone of one who believes in what he 
says. Close to him, in broken ranks, stood 
the silent soldiers of the ve/d¢. Not a man 
winced, so sincere was their belief in ulti- 
mate victory. But when, from the little 
valley that fell west from the burial field, 
there rose on the stilled air the voice of a 
little child singing in its wild, free home, 
every man turned and listened, as if the 
voice had entranced him. Then, lo! a shot 
—and the voice was stilled. 

As both parties left the field to resume 
their awful barbaric duty, there existed in 
the heart of every man a wish that the con- 
flict might find some other solution than 
that of being pushed to the bitter end. 
Though my grandfather died for his country 
and was buried where he fell, and my father 
and uncles, and all my brothers and cousins 
took up arms to defend their native soil, no 
De Wet ever loved war. The De Wets are 
a peace-loving people. But the old family 
motto binds them to do and dare in peace or 
in war. That motto is: ‘‘ Plenty of brains, 
some luck, a little money, and no end of 
pluck.’’—Success. 


THE PATENT GATE. 








‘*So you’ve taken down your patent 
gate, Silas?’’ observed Aunt Martha, as 
the wagon stopped at the lane and Silas 


alighted to open the way. ‘‘ Wasn’t it 
ood ?”’ 
‘“Yes. Well—middlin’,’’ said Silas, 


answering the two questions together. 
‘Twas real handy when ’twould work, 
but ’twasn’t reliable about workin’. If 
you come at it right and hit the spring 
just proper, ’twould swing wide open and 
was a finething. But if you happened to 
strike it wrong ’twas a good deal worse’n 
no improvements; for ’twould get so 
twisted up that ’twouldn’t open like a 
patent gate, nor a common one, neither. 
I could manage it pretty well myself, but 
I couldn’t be always outside to explain 
to other folks, and I thought if they had 
to climb out of their rigs to read a string 
of directions they might as well open a 
gate. So I took it out. 

‘* The man that sold it to me said ’twas 
almost human in its workin’s, and I don’t 
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know but he was right, for I’ve seen 
humans that work just about that way. 
Strike ’em exactly the right fashion, hit 
the proper mood in the middle, so to 
speak, and they’re as good-natured and 
open-handed as you’d want; but happen 
to hit ’em the wrong way, and all the in- 
side springs tangle up and you’re barred. 
’Tisn’t what I’d call a first class article 
in either gates or folks.’’—/orward. 





FINGER-PRINTS. 





HE use of finger: prints as a means of 
identification, which was made famil- 
iar to the public by its use in a novel and 
lay, ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson,’ by Mark 
ain, had recently formed the subject 
of discussion in connection with a case at 
the Guildhall, London. It was alleged, 
says The British Medical Journal, in de- 
scribing the case, that the finger-print of 
an accused man was identical with that 
of another offender; but subsequent in- 
vestigations made it plain that there had 
been a clerical error. Sergeant Collins, 
of the Finger-Print office, in explaining 
the mistake to the alderman, said: ‘‘Out 
of the many thousands of recognitions 
made by means of the finger-prints, we 
have never erred; on the other hand, we 
have been able to correct serious mistakes 
made in personal identification. As an 
instance, a warder stated that an accused 
person had served a term of three years’ 
penal servitude; but by means of finger- 
prints we clearly proved his innocence of 
this conviction.”” Zhe Medical Journal 
describes another case as follows: 

‘*The indictment was for breaking and 
entering a house. An entry had been 
effected through a window, which had 
been freshly painted white about a fort- 
night previously. The print of a left- 
hand thumb found upon the paint was 
carefully photographed. Certain articles 
had been removed. A few days later a 
second burglary occurred in the neigh- 
borhood, and in the kitchen evidently 
left behind by the thieves, there was 
found a piece of cloth which was identi- 
fied as having been taken from the first 
house. The thief having been arrested, 
the police took an impression of his left 
thumb, which corresponded in every de- 
tail with that which had been discovered 
on the window in the first house. Upon 
this evidence, and upon examination of 
enlarged photographs of the various 
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finger-prints, the jury convicted the pris- 
oner, although he protested that he knew 
nothing about the burglary in the first 
house. As an old offender he was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ penal servitude. 
It will be seen that if it had not been for 
the finger-print the evidence against the 
prisoner upon a charge of breaking and 
entering the first house would have been 
so slight that no jury could have con- 
victed. Galton thus describes the method 
of obtaining a print: ‘The finger of a 
suspected person should be pressed and 
slightly rolled, first on a slab freshly cov- 
ered with a thin layer of printer’s ink, 
and afterwards on white paper.’ The 
papillary ridges on the inner surface of 
the hands afford twenty-five to thirty 
distinct points of reference, every one, 
with the rarest exceptions, being abso- 
lutely permanent and persistent through- 
out life.’’ 


BEES AND FLOWERS. 








MRS. V. P. DECOSTER. 





ANY children think of the honey-bee 
i¥L as an insect to be avoided on account 
of its sting, or as simply a little worker 
which gathers the delicious honey from 
the flowers. In reality the storing of 
honey is but a small part of the good 
done by bees. Man’s food, health and 
pleasure are greatly dependent upon 
them. Some warm day in summer, if 
you are on a farm, you may hear the 
farmer say, ‘‘ The bees are lugging in 
bread.’’ If you go out by the hives, and 
stand very still, you will see the bees 
alighting heavily on the base-board in 
front of the hive. 

You need not fear getting stung; they 
are too busy to notice you. You will 
understand why the farmer says ‘“‘lug- 
ging,’’ for they are loaded down with 
yellow bunches of pollen, which you will 
see sticking to their legs. If you will go 
to the flowers which the bees are visiting 
you will understand how they get this 
pollen. If you willexamine the flowers 
of a geranium you will see, in the centre, 
an erect stalk, split into five little parts 
on the top. That is the pistil. In a 
circle, around it, are five little stalks, 
each with a cap on its head. Those are 
stamens. Around them are five pretty 
leaves or petals, which are really fine 
clothes, and serve for protection. Still 
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outside of them is another row of five 
small, green leaves, called sepals, which 
serve as outside garments or jackets. 
Not all flowers are like the geranium; 
some do not have all of these parts; some 


are without petals and sepals. Some- 
times the pistils and stamens are in dif- 
ferent flowers, as in squashes, pumpkins, 
cucumbers or watermelons. 

Examine the squash or cucumber blos- 
soms, and you will see the bees busily 
gathering honey, flying from one flower 
toanother. When they visit a male blos- 
som their bodies and legs become dusted 
with the yellow pollen, as they crawl over 
the stamens searching for honey; then 
they may fly to a female flower, and while 
they are getting the honey the pollen is 
brushed off upon the pistil and adheres to 
the sticky cap or stigma. The pollen 
grains there germinate, somewhat as a 
seed does when planted in the ground, 
and send out tiny tubes which grow down 
through the pistil and unite with the 
ovules at its base. This starts the little 
seeds to growing. If anything prevents 
the union of the pollen and the ovule no 
seed and generally no fruit will form. 
That is why the bees are such good friends 
to us. 

Sometimes when the fruit-trees are in 
bloom we have several days of rainy 
weather, when the bees cannot visit the 
flowers, and many of the blossoms are 
spoiled before the sun comes out again. 
Then we have a small crop of fruit. One 
year we tied netting over a branch of 
apple blossoms, so that the bees could not 
visit it. The tree was loaded with blos- 
soms, even upon that branch, as the sun 
and wind conld readily pass through, 
but in the fall that branch bore very few 
apples, and those must have been polli- 
nated by the wind. | 

Corn is an interesting example of.a 
wind-pollinated blossom. When you see 
the fine feathery blossom on the top of the 
corn-staik, examine it, and you will find 
clusters of stamens, which split open and 
send their pollen in showers of golden 
dust down upon the silks of the forming 
ear below. Each silk is attached to a 
kernel of corn, which cannot mature if a 
grain of pollen does not light upon it. 
Sometimes you will see an empty space on 
the ear, because some silks never received 
the pollen. Farmers do not plant field 


corn and sweet corn near together, for the 
pollen of one kind would be blown to the 
other and cause it to mix in the ear. 
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It is supposed that the color and fra- 
grance of the flower is largely for the pur- 
pose of attracting the kind of insect neces- 
sary for its pollination. Examine acom- 
mon white clover blossom and you will 
find some of the blossoms around the outer 
edge turned downward. his shows that 
the bees have visited them and they are 
busy growing seeds. Other bees do not 
waste time seeking honey from a turned- 
down blossom, but visit those standing 
erect on the center. 

There is a pretty little yellow blossom 
which grows beside the country roads, in 
June, called bush honeysuckle. After the 
bee pollinates the flower its color changes 
to a reddish orange and thus saves bees. 
from wasting time on a second visit. 

In the mountain laurel and commen 
sheep laurel the anthers or stamen caps are 
held in little pockets in the petals. When 
the bee alights on the flower they fly out 
with a spring and dust the bee with a 
shower of pollen, some of which it rubs off 
upon the next flower visited. 

If you will look for such things your- 
selves, you will become much interested 
and learn to love the flowers and insects. 
— The Nature Guard. 








MARVELS OF CORN CULTURE. 





BY A. D. SHAMEL. 





tie marvelous possibilities of scientific 
corn culture have been until recently, 
unknown to the average farmer, but cora 
improvement has begun to attract the atten- 
tion of the business-like grower. Upto this 
time, little attention has been given to its 
development, yet enough has been accom- 

lished to show the wonderful opportunities 
in this work. Corn is a crop possessed ef 
so many valuable qualities that if it were 
introduced for the first time through a seed 
catalogue, we would not believe a statement 
of its yield per acre, its value as a feed and 
the number of products made from the stalk 
and ear. 

Indian corn was introduced into the 
United States from Mexico, the native home 
of the plant. When Christopher Columbus 
discovered America, he found Indian corn 
the principal article of human food ameng 
the Indians. During the rigorous winter 
that followed the settlement of Virginia and 
other colonies, cornmeal mush and corn 
bread saved the early settlers from starving. 
It was at this time that the Indians pro- 
duced their largest crops of corn. One store- 
house destroyed by the English soldiers, 
was estimated to contain over one hund 


thousand bushels. However, the total area, 
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of cornfields in the country now included in | 


the United States was not equal to that of 
Champaign county, Illinois, this season. 


From the time of the crude methods of | 
| is illustrated in the tests. made by the IIli- 


cultivation of corn by the settlers of our 
colonies until the middle of the last century, 
mo attempt was made to systematically in- 
crease the yield per acre, or to improve the 
quality. Ina few isolated cases there is s 
record of some man, more progressive than 
his neighbors, who selected his seed with 
special care. One of these men was J. S. 
Leaming, of Wilmington, Ohio. He grew 
a yellow variety, which, by the selection of 
the best ears for seed, was so changed and 
improved that it became very generally 
grown in the southern part of Ohio. Some 
of the Illinois settlers from that neighbor- 
hood brought this strain, called the ‘‘ Leam- 
ing,’’ to Illinois. On the rich prairie soils, 
it rapidly developed in size, weight and 
yielding qualities. The difference in soil 
and climate have produced such marked 
variation in the type that many strains have 
been secured and developed from this 
source. In fact, this type is the foundation 
of the many varieties of yellow corn now 
marketed in Illinois. 

Another pioneer in this work was James 
Riley, of Thorntown, Indiana, a successful 
stock breeder, who applied to the improve- 


ment of his corn the same principles that 
he used in the development of his animals. 
He produced a white variety, which he 


called the ‘‘Boone County White.’’ This 
variety was such an improvement on the 
ordinary white corn of the Mississippi val- 
ley that it has become the leading strain ot 
white corn. From this type, many other 
varieties have been developed through the 
influences of environment, in the widely 
different conditions of soil and climate, and 
by the selection of seed. 

Varieties of Corn.—Most varieties of corn 
have been produced by the corn breeders 
through selection of seed toward some defi- 
nite type. They are the result of very care- 
ful selection of seed from the ordinary white 
or yellow corn of the community in which 
the corn specialist lived. By selecting seed 
for deep kernels, small cobs and well-filled 
tips or butts, for a mumber of years, a 
change is made, in the characteristics of the 
corn, which is uniform in the crop. This 
change is the result, in the first place, of 
variation, due to difference in soil and cli- 
mate, the fertilization of the seed, cultiva- 
tion or other causes connected with the 
growth of the plant. In the second — 
the variation is fixed by selection of seed 
having the characteristics to be desired, and 
the discarding of their regular types. To 
this changed type the corn breeder has ap- 

lied some distinctive name. The Illinois 
orn Breeders’ Association recognizes seven 
breeds of corn—four of yellow, namely, 
‘‘Leaming,’’ ‘‘Reid’s Yellow  Dent,’’ 
‘*Golden Eagle,’’ and ‘‘ Riley’s Favorite,’ 
aud three of white, namely, ‘‘ Boone County 
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White,’’ ‘‘Silver Mine,’’ and ‘‘ White Su- 
perior.”’ 

The value of special attention to the selec- 
tion of seed, in the development of varieties, 


nois experiment station. The results of 
comparison of the yields per acre, of the 
improved and unimproved types, show that 
the improved varieties have outyielded the 
unimproved or ordinary corn, year after 
year. All of the varieties were grown under 
the same conditions of soil fertility, culti- 
vation and other treatments; so that the 
difference in yield must be accounted for by 
the difference in seed. Thousands of prac- 
tical instances could be given to show the 
value of the improved varieties. For in- 
stance, one southern Illinois farmer, more 
progressive than the rest, was induced to 
secure enough improved seed to plant three 
hundred acres as a result of his study of 
corn in the Illinois College of Agriculture. 
These three hundred acres outyielded all of 
the other fields on his farm more than thirty 
bushels per acre; and, so far as could be de- 
termined, the fields of that entire section 
yielded about thirty bushels per acre. This 
increase in yield meanta total gain of about 
nine thousand bushels, which represented a 
cash value of about four thousand dollars 
for that season. As this increase did not 
represent an increased cost of production, 
the gain was pure profit. In another case, 
a farmer in Central Illinois became inter- 
ested in improved seed corn, through the 
school of corn-judging in the Illinois Agri- 
cultural College. He secured enough seed, 
grown by a corn breeder, to plant eighty 
acres. Asa resuit he raised almost twenty- 
five bushels more per acre on this field than 
where the ordinary seed was planted. The 
next year, over one thousand acres were 
planted with improved seed; and last year 
over seven thousand acres of improved corn, 
from the more carefully selected seed, was 
grown on this farm. In addition, there were 
thirty breeding fields laid out for the pur- 
pose of systematic and scientific improve- 
ment of the varieties grown at this place. 
In northern Illinois the manager of a large 
farm became interested in the benefits of im- 
proved seed corn, with the result that last 
year nearly three thousand acres of im- 

roved corn were grown, and several breed- 
ing fields were established. 

Improvement Checked by Seed Dealers.— 
The results from planting improved seed 
have been so beneficial that the corn grow- 
ers in the Mississippi valley have been thor- 
oughly awakened to the importance and 
necessity of a more careful production of 
seed corn. This interest in good seed has 
been a thing of slow growth. For years un- 
scrupulous seed dealers practiced buying 
cheap corn from the grain dealers or farm- 
ers, shelling the good ears, poor ears and 
nubbins without selection, and giving such 
seed a fancy name and price. Through ex- 
pensive and beautiful catalogues, widely ad- 
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vertising such varieties, many farmers were 
induced to buy the seed. After a trial, the 
corn grower, disgusted with results, would 
denounce corn improvement as a fraud. 
One instance will illustrate this vicious 
practice. A seed dealer bought up a large 
amount of southern corn, at a remarkably 
low figure, andjshelled it indiscriminately. 
He gave it a fancy name, and advertised 
that he had discovered the original seed in 
an Indian mound, where it had lain buried 
for thousands of years. Heclaimed to have 
taken this seed from the mound, planted it 
and obtained a wonderful variety which 
would produce an enormous yield per acre. 
In Illinois alone, he sold thousands of bush- 
els of this worthless seed. It grew a very 
long, coarse stalk, and when a stalk bore 
an ear, it was usually a small nubbin. In 
no case was the yield more than one-quarter 
of that of the ordinary corn in the vicinity 
in which it was planted. 

In the first place, it is impossible to know 
anything about the character of seed from 
the shelled corn. All seed corn should be 
bought in the ear, so that, if the buyer is 
not satisfied with the type, it need not be 
planted. There is no escape from the fact 
that ears will be produced like those of the 
seed. If the seed ears are not satisfactory, 
it should be known before planting, in order 
to prevent the loss of a year’s work and the 
expense of raising the crop. Moreover, seed 
corn shelled several weeks before planting 
is likely to have the vitality of the germ in- 
jured. In some instances, such seed has not 
grown when planted, although ears of the 
same seed shelled immediately before plant- 
ing produced a perfect stand. The general 
characteristics of corn cannot be seen except 
in the ear. Therefore, in order to intelli- 
gently buy seed, it should be bought not 
shelled, but on the ear. 

Illinois Seed-Corn Breeders’ Association. 
—The Illinois Seed-Corn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation was organized in June, 1900, by the 
corn breeders of Illinois, for the purpose of 
furnishing well-bred seed to the corn grow- 
ers and to prevent the loss from poor seed 
sent out by seed dealers. So successful has 
been the work of this association that the 
Legislature has appropriated ten thousand 
dollars per annum for experimental work 


with corn along lines laid down by the as- | ] 
| years’ selection. 


sociation. 
Indiana, Iowa and Kansas have formed 


similar associations, following the plan of | 


the Illinois association. One important 
feature of this work is the establishing of a 
corn register, similar in character to the 
live-stock pedigree. In this register are re- 
corded the measurements and other charac- 
teristics of the parent ear and its perform- 
ance, so that when a farmer buys seed he 
may be able to look up the record of the 
strain for any length of time. The mem- 
bers of the association have not been able to 


produce enough seed for the demand, and 
the inquiries for such seed are increasing 
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enormously. The field for such work will 
always be extensive from the fact that pure 
bred corn can only be produced on large 
farms, or under peculiarly advantageous 
circumstances. This is true because corn 
pollen will be carried by the wind in an un- 
obstructed field fora mile. Therefore, corn 
will mix in this space. It is necessary for 
the corn breeder to have a‘large field, or to 
have the field so situated that no other var- 
iety of corn is grown within a mile of his 
breeding fields. Moreover, corn breeding, 
following out the general laws of live-stock 
breeding, requires a man that loves this 
work, and who is gifted by nature with the 
necessary qualifications for successful corn 
breeding. In Illinois alone there are over 
three hundred thousand corn growers, re- 
quiring nearly one million bushels of seed 
corn every year. From the fact that a large 
per cent. of this seed must be secured by the 
farmers every year, the field is seen to be 
very large. The value of the work of the 
Seed-Corn Breeders’ Association in supply- 
ing this demand for improved seed cannot 
be measured, and the results from its work 
can even now be seen to be of tremendous 
value and importance to the people of the 
United States. 

Corn Breeding.—Corn breeding is a mod- 
ification of live-stock breeding, and follows 
the same general laws and principles. It is 
the application of principles of the plant 
and animal breeding tothecorn plant. The 

er cent. of sugar in the sugar beet has been 
increased from three per cent. to sixteen per 
cent. The ordinary beet was improved by 
seed selection, so that an enormous industry 
has been built up and a new source of sugar 
given to the world. This has been done 
with a plant which seeds once in two years. 
Corn produces a crop every year, a single 
seed producing a return of over a thousand 
fold. From this great number of offspring, 
varying in size, shape, color and composi- 
tion, a selection can be made which will de- 
velop any feature of the seed or plant. B 
continued selection, these valuable attri- 
butes can be fixed in the characteristics of 
the plant, and the usefulness and import- 
ance of the crop increased. To illustrate 
the point: We have been able, by selecting 
ears having long shanks, to increase the 
length of the shank nearly two feet in five 
By selecting ears with 
tall stalks, we have been able to increase 
the height of the stalk almost three feet in 
five years. By selecting ears from plants 
having wide leaves, we have been able to 
increase the average width of the leaf, and 
by selecting ears from stalks having narrow 
leaves, we have been able to decrease the 
width of the leaf. By selecting ears high 
on the stalk, we have been able to raise the 
average height of all the ears in the field, 
and by selecting ears low on the stalk, we 
have been able: to lower all the ears in the 
field. By selecting ears high in protein, 
starch, oil or mineral constituents, we have 
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been able to increase the per cent. of these 
elements of composition in the kernel, so 
that the value of the crop as a feed, or for 
glucose purposes, has been indefinitely in- 
creased. Further, the aim of breeding is to 
increase the yield peracre. This is done by 
taking advantage of the prepotent, healthy, 
vigorous stalks and ears by planting them 
separately and preserving the seed borne by 
the most productive types. The ordinary 
type of corn is very poor. For instance, in 
the corn fields, if hills are the ordinary dis- 
tance apart, three feet six inches, by three 
feet six inches, with one stalk having a 
well-developed ear in every hill, they would 
yield about fifty-five bushels of corn per 
acre. With two stalks in the hill, the yield 
would be over one hundred and fifty bushels 
per acre. There is an average of over two 
stalks in the hills of corn in Illinois. The 
average yield is not quite thirty bushels per 
acre. Where is the source of loss? In the 
first place, all the stalks in the field do not 
bear ears, as they should. In other words, 
there is a large per cent. of barren stalks. 
In the second place, the ears are not well- 
developed ears. There is a large per cent. 
of nubbins and dwarfedears. There is little 
uniformity in the type, shape, size, weight 
and other characteristics of the ears in the 
ordinary field. In fact, we have found, by 
several years’ successive count, that, in 
every county of the state, almost one third 
of the stalks do not produce ears. When 
we attempt and often fail to pick out ten 
ears for exhibition from ten thousand bush- 
els of corn, an idea of the lack of uniformity 
can be gained. 

Barren Stalks.—Barren staiks are heredi- 
tary, and by an indiscriminate system of se- 
lection the number of such stalks has been 
on the increase. This is true from the fact 
that a barren stalk produces more pollen 
than a productive stalk. Consequently, a 
larger proportion.of kernels are fertilized by 
the pollen from the barren stalks than from 
the same number of fertile stalks. As a 
kernel will pe a plant like both par- 
ents, some of their stalks are bound to be 
barren. The greater number of kernels fer- 
tilized by pollen from barren stalks, the 
greater the influence toward barrenness, and 
consequently the greater the number of 
barren stalks. The corn breeder gets rid of 
this influence by removing the tassels of the 
barren stalks before the pollen falls in the 
breeding fields. In this way all the seed 
selected from such fields will have been fer- 
tilized by the pollen from the fertile stalks. 
It has been found that such a practice will 
effectually reduce the per cent. of poor and 
barren stalks. 

Corn-Breeding Fields.—In breeding corn, 
a small field (usually an acre in size) is 
used. The land is prepared and the seed- 
bed treated as for the ordinary field. They 
are usually about one hundred and twenty 
hills long and thirty rows wide. Each row 
is planted from a separate ear. The barren 
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stalks, poor stalks and all undesirable 
stalks, such as suckers, are removed before 
the tassel appears. The field is protected 
or isolated, so that no mixture can take 
place from other varieties or from any 
source. In the fall, these rows are husked 
separately, and the seed for the next year’s 
crop is selected from the rows giving the 
highest yields per acre, of best composition, 
with the least barren stalks, and of the best 
type. In this way, the yield per acre of the 
variety is increased, the quality improved 
and the type preserved and developed. By 
this plan, we are able to give personal at- 
tention and direct selection to the individ- 
ual stalk and ear, which would be impos- 
sible in a large field. 

Corn Culture.—The culture of corn will 
vary with the conditions of the soil and cli- 
mate. However, there are certain princi- 
= underlying successful cultivation which 

ave been true under all conditions. A 
thorough preparation of the seed-bed is nec- 
essary, in order to conserve soil moisture, 
to aerate and warm the soil, and to destroy 
weeds. Frequently the soil does not retain 
enough moisture to produce a crop. In 
other cases, there is not enough soil water 
for the production of amaximum crop. By 
a proper system of cultivation, the soil is 
put in condition to receive and hold the 
rainfall, and, through breaking up capillar- 
ity, prevent the escape of moisture. The 
depth of plowing for this purpose depends 
on the character of the soil. For sandy 
soil, shallow, and for clay soil, deep plow- 
ing is a general principle. There are sev- 
eral methods of planting now practiced in 
the United States. In the West, listing, or 
planting the corn in a wide furrow, is widel 

racticed. Inthe South, plowing and drilt- 


ing the corn is common; while in the states 
of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Missouri, eastern 
Kansas and Nebraska, a thorough plowing 
of the ground, and planting the seed in 
hills checked to allow cross-cultivation, 


gives best results. In cultivating the crop, 
the results of our experiments show that 
frequent shallow cultivation is the best. 
This plan will keep out the weeds, prevent 
the escape of soil moisture and guard 
against injury to the root. 

We have found that injury to the roots of 
corn plants will result in dwarfed and 
stunted plants, and will reduce the yield per 
acre almost in proportion to the number of 
roots cut off or injured. The kinds of im- 
plements used for cultivation will vary with 
the season, soil and other conditions, but a 
weeder and a small shovel cultivator are 
the two standard implements of corn cul- 
ture. 

Harvesting and Storing the Crop.—There 
is a general principle which is coming to be 
universally recognized, namely, the entire 
plant should be used on the farm. By feed- 
ing the crop to live stock, and returning the 
manure to the soil together with a proper 
rotation with leguminous crops, the fertility 
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of the soil can be kept up and the yield in- 
creased. This is coming to be universally 
done, the crop being cut with corn harvest- 
ers, and stored in silos for feeding to beef 
and dairy cattle. It has been found that 
such a plan is economical in all cases, and 
gives the most profitable results. 

In storing seed corn, the ears are placed 
so that they can quickly dry out, after which 
the seed will not be injured by any ordinary 
changes of temperature. If thoroughly dry, 
almost no amount of cold can injure the 
seed, and the vitality of the germ will be 
retained and preserved in the best possible 
condition. When ready to plant, the vital- 
ity of such seed is tested by the germination 
test. A plate is filled with fine sand, thor- 
oughly soaked with water and the kernels 
pushed in the sand, point down. In this 
condition, they have the conditions of germ- 
ination, moisture, heat and oxygen, and the 
time necessary to germinate determines the 
vitality of the seed. In making the test, 
three kernels are taken from each ear—one 
from the tip, one from the middle and one 
from the butt of the ear. 

The study of corn, the greatest and most 
valuable American cereal, has revealed 
many wonderful possibilities for further de- 
velopment. What the future will reveal 
will astonish and surprise the world.— Cos- 
mopolitan for May. 


HOME STUDY. 





AM so glad that the Parents’ Associa- 
tion, by its plan of abolishing home 
study, has at last revealed to teachers the 
royal road to learning. Like all great 


ideas, it is so simple, too. We have puz- 
zled and thought over the problem, and 
have wondered how we, as teachers, 
might best educate our charges, and lo, 
as by intuition, the wonderful thought 
has been evolved that the only way to 
educate is not to educate! 

We had thought that work was an es- 
sential in education, since it develops 
perseverance and power of application. 
By analogy, we had reasoned that as the 
arm grows by exercise, so does the brain; 
that as the body requires food, so the 
mental faculties need study and thought. 
Wrong, all wrong! we see now, and with 
this sense of error comes the thought of 
the harm we have done. 

A long spectre train rises before us of 
pupils we have made study. Pale, 
ghastly beings, with dimmed, wearied 
eyes, appear in vision before us, and ex- 
claim, as with one awful voice, ‘‘ You 
made us study at home!’’ Yearningly 
we look, imploring their pity, their for- 
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giveness, but still the voice cries, ‘‘ You 
made us study at home. You ruined 
our ‘home, sweet home.’ You robbed 
us of childhood’s freedom. We are 
strong, healthy men and women now, 
but had it not been for you we might 
still be happy with our childish minds.’’ 
We wipe away the blinding tears of re- 
morse, confronted in part by the thought 
that the future may make amends for the 
past. 

Yes, if the children have, for ages past, 
been ruined by false education, how 
thankful we should be to the Parents’ 
Association that it has-saved the little 
ones of to-day. Bring me, O Parents’ 
Association, your petition of signers de- 
manding this grand reform, and: all my 
girls and boys shall memorize—no, I 
can’t allow that—they shall read, if they 
can, the names of their emancipators, 
whose glorious work ranks with the 
noblest on humanity’s roll. 

In conclusion, let me give a childishly 
crude, but touching verse, written by a 
grateful little fellow in my class: 

‘**To the Parents’ Association: 

Proud ancient Rome was saved by goose cackle; 
Your voice, like that, broke each child’s shackle. 
Theslaves long since were freed by Lincoln’s pen; 
Great People, you have freed the dear children. 


Cor. Phila. Ledger. 


watts 


CUBES AND SPHERES. 





HEN we are as yet small children, 
there come up to usa youthful angel,. 
holding in his right hand cubes like dice, 
and in his left spheres like marbles. The: 
cubes are of stainless ivory, and on each 
is written in letters of gold—Truru. 
The spheres are veined and streaked and 
spotted beneath, with a dark crimson 
flush above, where the light falls on 
them, and in a certain aspect you can 
make out upon every one of them the 
three letters L,I, E. The child to whom 
they are offered very probably clutches at 
both. The spheres are the most conven- 
ient things in the world; they roll with 
the least possible impulse just where the 
child would have them. The cubes will 
not roll at all; they have a great talent 
for standing still, and always keep right 
side up. But very soon the young phil- 
osopher finds that things which roll so 
easily are very apt to roll into the wrong 
corner, and to get out of his way when 
he most wants them, while he always 
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knows where to find the others, which 
stay where they are left. Thus he learns 
—thus we learn—to drop the streaked 
and speckled globes of falsehood, and to 
hold fast the white angular blocks of 
truth. But then comes Timidity, and 
after her Good-nature, and last of all 
Polite-behavior, all insisting that truth 
must voll, or nobody can do anything 
with it; and so the first with her coarse 
rasp, and the second with her broad file, 
and the third with her silken sleeve, do 
so round off and smooth and polish the 
snow-white cubes of truth, that, when 
they have got a little dingy by use, it 
becomes hard to tell them from the roll- 
ing spheres of falsehood. 

The schoolmistress was polite enough 
to say that she was pleased with this, 
and that she would read it to her little 
flock the next day. But she should tell 
the children, she said, that there were 
better reasons for truth than could be 
found in the mere experience of its con- 
venience, and of the inconvenience of 
lying.—O. W. Holmes. 


— 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 





BY T. J. CHAPMAN, M. A. 


N that delightful autobiography, Hugh 
Miller’s ‘‘ My Schools and Schoolmas- 
ters,’’ I always read with a great deal of 
sympathy of his efforts at self-education 
and of the books he read in his boyhood 
—Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver’s Travels, 
Ambrose on Angels, Howie’s Scotch 
Worthies, Byron’s Narrative, etc. Many 
of the older readers of the School Journa 
will recall the literary short-comings of 
their own early years. In the small town 
in which my own youth was spent, there 
was no public library, and at that time 
very few books indeed had been prepared 
for the young. Oliver Optic, Mayne 
Reid, Elijah Kellogg and the hundred 
and one other purveyors of juvenile liter- 
ature had not yet entered upon their 
tasks. 
The only attempt in that way, so far as 
I know, was the Rollo books of good old 
Jacob Abbott. No better juvenile books 
than these have been prepared since. 
With these may be named the old Mc- 
Guffey Readers, wells of English unde- 
filed, never yet surpassed, if equaled, by 
any series of school readers. Besides 
these, there were within the circle of my 
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own reading, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, Robinson Crusoe, Peter Wilkins, 
Jonah Ross, Jack Wilson the Cabin 
Boy, Don Ramon, Captain Barnard, Rob- 
bins’ Journal, Gulliver’s Travels, and 
Sinbad the Sailor. This is not a long 
list, but they are good books. Some of 
them I presume it would be very hard to 
find now, and I doubt if any ‘‘ boy’’ less 
than sixty knows anything about Jack 
Wilson, Don Ramon, Captain Barnard or 
Jonah Ross. Ata very early age I had 
exhausted this list and entered upon the 
more serious books in my father’s book- 
case—Tooke’s Pantheon, Miller on Bap- 
tism, Schmucker’s Popular Theology and 
Luther on the Galatians. These books 
were all right in their way, but they 
scarcely formed proper pabulum for the 
intellect of a twelve-year-old boy. They 
were devoured only on the principle on 
which the young man in the Gospel filled 
himself with husks—not that he liked 
husks, but because there arose a mighty 
famine in the land and he began to be in 
want, 

How differently situated is the average 
Pennsylvania child in these days—the 
abundance of juvenile books and the 
libraries which furnish them to his hand 
without money and without price! Often 
when I take up a good book I think how 
I should have enjoyed that book in my 
youth, and I regret that I had not then a 
wider range of good reading. Except 
such selections from their writings as I 
found in the school readers, I was well 
grown up before I had read a line of 
Shakespeare or Milton, Addison or Gold- 
smith, of Irving or Hawthorne. What 
nobler endowment can a youth carry over 
into his manhood than a mind stored with 
good literature? I shall never forget the 
new world that burst upon me when, 
through a young man whose acquaint- 
ance I had formed, a brilliant, eloquent 
fellow, dead now these thirty years, I 
came to know Campbell in his ‘‘ Pleasures 
of Hope,’’ Moore in his ‘‘ Lalla Rookh,”’ 
and Poe in his ‘‘ Raven;’’ Macaulay in 
his History, Scott in ‘‘Marmion’’ and 
‘**Kenilworth,’’ and Thackeray in the 
‘** Four Georges.’’ 

‘*Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 


Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent upon a peak in Darien.”’ 


What a vast influence for good our 
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school libraries may be if properly con- 
ducted and properly used. I should look 
upon the men in whose hands it is to 
select the books, as occupying a position 
of great responsibility. There should be 
some, not a great deal of fiction, and only 
of the very best. There should be popu- 
lar histories of the more important nations 
and epochs; books of travel, books of 
adventure, biographies of noble men. 
Everything of a bizarre and sensational 
nature should be kept out. If the young 
have not a taste for good literature, they 
should be taught to like it if possible; 
anyhow, whether they like it or not, they 
should not be encouraged to read trash. 
A child, or a man either, is not necessar- 
ily well employed because he is reading; 
it depends on what he is reading. 

Then children should be taught to take 
care of the books. It is really painful to 
see the condition to which many hand- 
some and excellent library books are 
brought in a few weeks. Indeed, I think 
it is an important part of a child’s educa- 
tion that he be taught a proper respect 
for books. He should be taught to 


handle the books carefully, to keep them 
clean, never to fold or dog’s-ear a leaf, 
never to turn an open book over on its 


face. I have known a teacher to do this 
habitually. I have known persons to 
stand a book up on its edge to serve as a 
support for a heavy window sash; I have 
known one to lay an open book face 
downward on a chair and then carelessly 
sit on the chair, book and all. One would 
scarcely expect anything worse than this 
from a Hottentot fresh from the bush. 


_— 


DRILL IN GRAMMAR. 





STRANGE as it may seem, most of the 
young men and women of to-day who 
aspire to become influential speakers or 
writers, even those who are graduates of 
high schools and colleges, find that they 
have not mastered grammar. For nearly 
twenty years, educators, almost without 
exception, have been trying, with but 
indifferent success, to make various 
sugar-coated, language-lesson series do 
the work formerly accomplished by old- 
fashioned grammars in giving students 
an accurate working knowledge of their 
mother tongue. One natural consequence 
of these attempts, says a writer in Success, 
is that the number is comparatively much 
smaller than it once was of so-called well- 
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educated young people who can tell with 
certainty whether or not they speak and 
write just what they wish to express. 

Thorough drill in formal grammar 
should be made a prominent feature in 
every school whose pupils are not less 
than ten years old or more than twenty- 
five. But inasmuch as this subject, as 
usually presented, is found to be very 
difficult and uninteresting for pupils un- 
der ten years of age, it may well be pre- 
ceded by an elementary course in lan- 
guage lessons, which will enkindle interest 
and prepare the mind for the solid work 
in analysis and construction which should 
follow.— Rochester Ed. Gazette. 


AN APPEAL FOR NEXT STEP IN 
HUMAN PROGRESS. 





BY MARY H. HUNT. 


HE March number of the Century 
Magazine has three articles which 
show that the great ethnic changes now 
going on in this country are challenging 
attention. According to the census of 
1890, the descendants of our English an- 
cestors are still in the majority in the 
United States. But that majority is be- 
ing rapidly diminished by the half a mil- 
lion people per year from the old world 
who are passing through the gateways of 
this nation to become American citizens. 
In commenting on this, one of the Cen- 
tury writers, Gustave Michaud, says, 
‘* What the newcomers are, is, ina large 
measure, what the nation will be.’’ 
Professor Giddings throws light on this 
prospect by reminding us that our Eng- 
lish ancestors were the product of the 
admixture of the same three great racial 
types that are now coming to our shores, 
the achieving Baltic, the conservative, 
philosophical Alpine, and the artistic, 
*‘leisure-loving’’ Mediterranean or ro- 
mance races. From that point of view, 
there is certainly reason to hope that the 
blending, amid the boundless resources 
of this new world, of the English, Teuton, 
Celt, Latin and even the Slav may result, 
as intimated by Bayard Taylor, in his 
‘*Centennial Ode,’’ in ‘‘a people stronger 
and yet more sensitive, nobler and yet 
more impressionable’ than any whose 
story is told on the pages of history. 
That will depend on the development 
here of the best possibilities of these in- 
vading multitudes. To them ‘‘America 
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spells opportunity,’’ says Jacob A. Riis, | enacted twenty years ago, the study is 


one of the three Century writers referred | 


to, and we have, he says, in ‘‘ the school- 
house, clean and bright as the flag that 
floats over it, the making of the to- 
morrow’ these people bring to us. 

Dr. Frohlich, of the University of 
Vienva, Austria, recently said to the 
writer: ‘‘ Three curses, militarism, eccles- 
iasticism and alcoholism, are weighing 
down southern Europe, from which you 
are now getting your largest immigra- 
tion. If these immigrants bring you the 
blight of alcoholism for the civil and re- 
ligious liberty you give them, it will be 
a disastrous exchange for you.”’ 

When he was shown the temperance 
education map of the United States all 
white, with every black patch removed, 
because no State is now without a tem- 
perance education law, and the pen with 
which the Governor of Georgia signed 
the last law, requiring the public school 
children of this land, home and foreign- 
born, to be taught, with other laws of 
health, the physiological reasons for total 
abstinence from alcoholic drinks and other 
narcotics, he exclaimed, ‘‘Most wise, most 
wise. That will save you.”’ 

Contemporaneous with this invasion 
from the land of the vine has been the 
enactment of those laws which require the 
children of these invaders, as well as our 
own, to learn in our public schools the 
perilous character and effects of alcohol. 
Is not this one of the many providences 
which have provided the succor for the 
times of special need that it pleases the 
American to note in our national history? 

Alcohol destroys the capacity for self- 
government, which is the corner-stone of 
our free institutions. Do the men and 
women engaged in public school educa- 
tion in this country realize that the lofty 
mission thus committed to them in this 
matter is nothing less than the perpetuity 
of this government by the people? 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education, attributes 
the disparagements of this study found 
in the reports of some school superintend- 
ents, to the fact that they have not yet 
reduced it to what he terms ‘‘ pedagogical 
form.’’? Such form in the case of the 
study of other regular branches has been 
the result of centuries of study and edu- 
cational planning. In the latest manuals 
of instruction in school physiology this 
subject has been so graded. Although 
the first temperance education law was 





yet so comparatively new that there is . 
still in some quarters lack of comprehen- 
sion of the fact that it is a science, with a 
body of truth to be taught that must be 
adapted to the progressive capacities of 
pupils from year to year, as are the truths 
of such studies as arithmetic, geography, 
history and grammar. The object of this 
study, as already implied, is to teach as 
a progressive branch all future Americans 
the physiological reasons for right phys- 
ical habits, including especially those re- 
lating to alcoholic drinks and other nar- 
cotics, and to do so as these habits are 
being formed, new ones each year of the 
child’s life, and thus intelligently to guide 
to the best physical and consequent men- 
tal and moral life. 

Ability to make out a course of study 
that will secure this object or to recognize 
one when properly made out implies, 
1. Knowledge of the subject of anatomy 
and physiology; 2. Knowledge of the 
laws of health, or general hygiene; 3. 
Knowledge of the nature of alcoholic 
drinks and other narcotics and of their 
effect upon the various organs of the body 
and mind and, therefore, upon character; 
4. The pedagogic sense that will select 
the simplest truths for the youngest 
classes, and so progressively develop the 
subject that new and interesting matter 
will be added each year from grade to 
grade until the subject is covered, as it 
can be with a minimum of thirty or forty 
lessons per year from the first primary 
through the five grammar years and the 
first year in the high school; 5. The ped- 
agogic sense that will recognize that in 
this as in every other study the school 
furnishes to the child three sources of in- 
formation—the feacher, the book and ob- 
servation, including experimental work. 
Where any one of these sources is with- 
held, as the child progresses far enough 
to profit by it, there is a loss in results; 
and 6. The pedagogic sense that applies 
the statistics of school attendance which 
show that a very large proportion of 
pupils attend school only about five years 
of two hundred days each (see Report of 
Commissioner of Education). To post- 
pene this study until the sixth year, or 
later, is to withhold from large numbers, 
and those most needing it, especially the 
foreign-born, even in states having the 
highest school attendance, knowledge of 
the physiological reasons for the laws of 
health and total abstinence. 
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To make out a course of study in this 
subject, a conscience is needed that can 
appreciate and respond to the obligation 
to provide the utmost warning instruction 
that will guide all the children safely past 
the pitfalls which beset their paths, and 
a patriotism that will gladly prosecute 
the work committed by the nation to the 
teachers of its children, of saving, through 
education, the republic from corruption 
by alcoholic and other unhygienic habits. 

As Dr. Harris implies, pedagogical 
criticism of the study reveals the peda- 
gogical lack of the critic. The schoolman 
who says this study for all pupils is ‘‘ an 
unnecessary repetition of the same matter 
year after year,’’ has not in the selection 
of topics and manuals of instruction 
graded the subject to the progressive 
capacities of the pupils, taking care that 
new and important matter which the 
pupil can comprehend is added each year. 
Let him do that, and the trouble he com- 
plains of will vanish. The doubter needs 
to read farther who thinks the indorsed 
school physiologies are not teaching the 
truth about alcohol and other narcotics. 
The critic who would have this study put 
into the higher at the expense of the 
lower grades, should study the statistics 
of school attendance, which show how 
many of his pupils, and those who most 
need it, would thereby lose it. Can it be 
‘‘an unimportant matter of mere pedago- 
gics’’ whether fourth-year pupils who 
have books in other subjects shall have 
them in this? 

Every step of progress in human liberty 
in our land has been not for ourselves 
alone, but for the world as well. If we 
ask, at what cost? we find the answer in 
the stery of the bleeding feet of our sol- 
diers at Valley Forge, and told again in 
the graves in every cemetery over which 
are floating the weather-stained flags that 
on Memorial Days we change for fresh 
ones to mark the last resting-places of 
those who gave their lives for liberty on 
this western hemisphere. At an untold 
cost of blood and treasure, religious and 
civil liberty has become our heritage that 
like the beacon in our greatest harbor, is 
beckoning the world to our gates. For 
these newcomers, as for us, the next step 
in human progress is liberty from alcohol 
slavery. Some one has said, ‘‘The age 
of the saber is finished and that of the 
thinker has come,’’.and that progress 
henceforth is not to be a blood-stained 
pathway. It will not be, my country- 





men and women engaged in public edu- 
cation, if you, recognizing the supreme 
command of our times, rise to meet it 
with the thoughtful study and wise 
teachings that are both your legal and 
moral obligation. 

The facts that the United States has 
the smallest per capita consumption of 
alcohol of any of the great nations, that 
the better knowledge of hygiene which 
you have been teaching is one cause of 
the increase of four and one-tenth years 
in length of life reported by the last cen- 
sus, that the children have carried home 
from school the story that alcohol injures 
working ability, until abstinence is 
largely required of employees by the 
business of the country, and that where 
the study is pursued as herein outlined, 
cigarette smoking is decreasing, all show 
how large is the debt this country already 
owes to its teachers. 

The countless heroes of the past, point- 
ing to the priceless sacrifice through 
which liberty has thus far come, the 
present with its perils, the future with its 
hopes, all appeal to you to be increasingly 
loyal to your magnificent opportunities 
to train the great army of future Ameri- 
cans to a sobriety that will dethrone 
alcohol. 


— 


BETTER ENGLISH WANTED FOR 
OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





BY ALEX. L. WADE. 


| YIELD to none in my devotion to or 

love for the public schools of West 
Virginia. I witnessed their birth and 
baptism of blood, and I have ever since 
worshipped at theirshrine. I have given 
to these schools my best strength of both 
body and brain, till my locks are becom- 
ing white with the snows of age. But 
the frosts of sixty-four winters have not 
quenched the fires of youth or chilled the 
ardor in my veins. 

Strong as is my love for the public 
schools of the State, I could not, if I 
would, be blind to the fact that they have 
not attained perfection. Criticisms come 
from every quarter, charging the public 
schools with failing to fit our young peo- 
ple for the work of life. And these crit- 
icisms come, generally, not from the 
enemies, but from the friends of public 
schools. And these charges are made 
not only against the schools of West Vir- 
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ginia, but against all the public schools 
of this country and of Europe. 

It is the custom among men and wo- 
men, of almost every craft, to put the 
highest polish on that portion of their 
work which is most likely to be seen, or 
upon that part which is to be most used 
—that part where polish is essential to 
prevent friction. And it pays. But we 
teachers are not always so wise as people 
of handicraft. For example: many teach- 
ers are so interested in the subject of 
arithmetic that they take their pupils 
through all the complications of foreign 
exchange, and yet fail to teach these 
same pupils how to fill up a blank check, 
or how to indorse one, in order to obtain 
the money at the bank counter. Some 
time ago, in addressing a body of teach- 
ers, I ascertained upon inquiry, that all 
of them had taught foreign exchange, 
but none of them had ever taught pupils 
to fill up blank checks or endorse them. 
And one of the foremost of these teachers 
took the ground that as their pupils were 
generally poor, they would rarely, if ever, 
need to use checks, and if any should 
need to use them, it would then be time 
enough to learn. When I asked this 
same teacher why he teaches foreign ex- 
change, which his pupils are not likely 
ever to use in after life, he replied: ‘‘ Be- 
cause it is a good mental drill.’’ 

I am told by bankers that many of 
the younger teachers, when they obtain 
checks for their first month’s salary, 
appear at the bank counter without any 
knowledge of the fact that a check must 
be endorsed by the holder in order to ob- 
tain the money. And a teacher holding 
a high-grade certificate, when told by the 
banker to endorse the check, placed his 
own name under the name of the maker 
of the check. This same banker was so 
astonished and incensed at the ignorance 
of that teacher that he spoke to members 
of the Board of Education, and said, 
‘* The salaries of teachers are too high for 
the work they are doing.’’ He saw our 
work from the standpoint of a banker, 
and he took it for granted that all of it is 
as defective as that which he himself had 
seen. 

Business men have often said to me 
that when they employ even the bright- 
est mathematicians who come from the 
public schools, they seldom find one who 
can add columns of figures correctly, and 
at the same time rapidly. Many a young 
man has failed to obtain a position be- 
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cause, when tested, he failed in this par- 
ticular. And business men take it for 
granted that the education of our pupils 
is as defective in other respects as in this. 
I suggest that we devote as much time to 
the training of our pupils in rapid addi- 
tion as we give to a half dozen higher 
subjects in the back part of the book. I 
might go out on sundry lines of criticism, 
and show that, in the estimation of intel- 
ligent business men, the public schools 
are not meeting the public wants, but the 
main purpose of this paper is to empha- 
size a single subject, and to that I now 
address myself. 

The point at which the public school 
system is weakest—the point at which 
the sword of the critic has cut the keen- 
est—is found in our method of teaching 
English, or, as some critics say, our 
method of not teaching English. 

I assert, without a fear of contradic- 
tion, that there is no other single subject 
in the public school course of study that 
is so essential to high standing in all after 
life as a correct knowledge and correct 
use of the mother tongue. And I stand 
here, in this hall where the laws are 
made, to ask that the study of English 
in the public schools shall be given as 
much time and attention as is given to 
the study of arithmetic, or to any other 
one branch in the common school course. 
In a word, I stand here to offer a plea in 
behalf of better English for our boys and 
girls. I may here say that good English 
does not necessarily accompany the 
ability to diagram and parse sentences 
from ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ I have some- 
times thought that if in grading our 
teachers in the subject of English gram- 
mar, we were to examine their manu- 
script in all other branches, and note 
their spelling, capitalization, punctua- 
tion, paragraphing, and use of language, 
and grade them upon these, we would 
come nearer their knowledge of how to 
speak and write correctly than we do by 
our present method. 

There is one source of friendly criti- 
cism which I wish especially to empha- 
size, and which I hope our teachers will 
heed. It comes from editors and pub- 
lishers, in cities, towns and country. 
The charge is made that the public 
schools fail to teach pupils how to write 
the simplest articles for publication, or 
how to correct the simplest proof after the 
type is set. The editor of one of our daily 
papers, several years ago, in this very 
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hall, called the attention of this associa- 
tion to this subject. And recently the ex- 
editor of another daily stated that out of 
eighteen teacher correspondentsin asingle 
county but one could write correctly. 

How great is the accomplishment to be 
able to ‘‘write lines that leap with 
laughter and to speak words that are wet 
with tears.”’ 

I will not attempt to speak of word- 
paintings—of beautiful images in figures 
of speech —but close this paper with the 
earnest request that you teach the boys 
and girls to love the Mother Tongue, and 
to offer daily sacrifice at the shrine of 
pure English.— W.. Va. Ed. Exchange. 
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GREAT MEETING AT BOSTON. 








HEN Boston greets the National 
Educational Association, which 
holds its forty-sixth annual convention 


in that city July 6 to 10, inclusive, it will 


welcome one of the largest teachers’ or- 
ganizations in the world, and probably 
the most truly national teachers’ organi- 
zation, as it includes—what is not true 
of similar associations elsewhere—educa- 
tors in the broadest sense, professors in 
universities and kindergartens being 
equally eligible. 

The only previous convention of the 
association held in Boston was in 1872, 
and this is the first time in its history 
that its president is a resident of the dis- 
trict in which the convention is to be 
held and is also chairman of the local 
committee of arrangements. These offi- 
ces are filled this year by President 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard university. 

It was in 1857, when the impression 
that education is a national affair, call- 
ing for co-operation among all educators, 
so far crystallized that-a national organi- 
zation was thought feasible. The pre- 
liminary meetings were held in Phila- 
delphia by a small group, who launched 
what they called the National Teachers’ 
Association. In 1870 the word ‘‘ educa- 
tional’’ was substituted for ‘‘ teachers.’’ 
There is probably not one of these original 
organizers alive to-day. William 
Sheldon of Boston, secretary of the first 
convention, who died in 1899, was be- 
lieved to be the last survivor. He had 
served as secretary in six succeeding con- 
ventions, besides being president in 1887. 

The conventions were small until 1887, 
when the gathering at Chicagolshowed an 
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enrollment of 9,115. That figure was 
not exceeded until 1895 at the Denver 
convention. Accessibility has had a 
great influence on the number of enroll- 
ments, though probably historic associa- 
tions or surroundings suited to the de- 
mands of vacation time have a strong 
influence on the membership. San Fran- 
cisco, however, in 1888 attracted 7,216, 
and Los Angeles in 1899 had 13.656, 
which is now the record. It is expected 
that the coming convention at Bostou will 
establish a new figure. 

The only man in educational work now 
living who attended the first conveniion 
is Dr. Edward Brooks, who has been 
superintendent of schools in Philadelphia 
since 1891. The oldest living officer of 
the organization is David N. Camp of 
New Britain, Conn., who was secretary 
in 1864 and who has been a leader in 
educational matters in his state for half a 
century. The oldest living president is 


Dr. J. L. Packard, now of Portland, Me. 
He was state Superintendent of schools ~ 


in Wisconsin for six years, superintend- 
ent of Chicago schools for twelve years, 
and was president of the University of 
Iowa from 1878 to 1887. 

William T. Harris, United States com- 
missioner of education, has been an active 
working member for thirty-three years. 
He is a native of Connecticut and was 
graduated from Yale in 1858. Since 
1889 he has been United States commis- 
sioner of education. He was president of 
the Association in 1875 and has received 
the degree of LL.D. trom Yale, Prince- 
ton, Jena, University of Pennsylvania 
and University of Missouri. 

Some idea of the mere size of the con- 
vention may be gathered from a brief 
resumé of its programme. On at least 
two of the five days there will be sessions 
in the forenoon of sixteen separate de- 
partments or sections, principally around 
the Institute of Technology. ‘The after- 
noous will be devoted to excursions and 
vacation fun generally. Each evening 
there will be a general meeting in Me- 
chanics’ hall. Each of these morning 
meetings brings forth from three to five 
addresses on topics of educational inter- 
est, and all will undoubtedly be attended 
by from 100 to 300 members each, run- 
ning up in some cases to the capacity of 
the hails provided. It is expected that all 
of 25,000 persons will visit Boston during 
the sessions of the convention, most of 
them teachers and superintendents. 
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N. C. SCHAEFFER. - 
More-people drown in the glass than in the sea. 
The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and in may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.—Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

I wlll not kill or hurt any living creature needlessly; 
nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to com- 
fort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty on earth.—/John Ruskin. 

Iexpect to pass through this world butonce. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon histomb. 


J. P. MeCASKEY, 








HE City of Wilkes-Barré, at which 
T the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association will meet June 3oth for a 
three days’ session, is one of the most 
important in Pennsylvania. It has a 
population of over fifty thousand people. 
It is upon the Susquehanna river, in the 
historic and beautiful Wyoming Valley, 
and is ‘‘ the capital’’ of the vast anthra- 
cite coal district. Its manufacturing in- 
dustries are very numerous. Its public 
schools are among the best managed in 
the country. It has sixty or more 
churches. It is the centre of a network 
of electric and steam railroads. Its best 
hotels afford accommodations at rates not 
exceeding two dollars per day. The 
Hotei Sterling will be the headquarters 
of the Association. For card orders for 
railroad tickets, address Supt. Samuel 
Andrews, Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburg. The Official Bulletin of the 
Association is one of the most complete 
and satisfactory that has yet been issued. 
President Jones, Supts. Hopper, Coughlin 
and others, and the various committees, 
have all been untiring in their efforts for 
the meeting at Wilkes-Barré. It will 
be a good one, with good programme and 
good attendance. 





THERE was no objection in the Legis- 
lature to Zhe School Journal as the offi- 
cial organ of the Department of Public 
Instruction, except from Mr. Robert L,. 
Myers, of Cumberland county, whose 
work in this connection some years ago 





was so widely condemned by the school 
men of Pennsylvania. His motion, at 
the late session, to substitute the Phila- 
delphia Press as the official organ of the 
Department, was amusing. Mr. Myersis 
a unique little man who would be more 
happy ifless selfish. He knows the value 
of Zhe Journal, and the value of his own 
personal service, and writes to ask 
whether we will not send it to him free 
of cost. Of course we accede to his very 
reasonable request—and include back 
numbers—for he has been the very best 
advertising and subscription agent Zhe 
Journal has ever known. 
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THE APPROPRIATIONS. 





1s last legislature set apart $100,000 
for the purpose of aiding township 
high schools during the two years begin- 
ning Monday, June 1, 1903. The appro- 
priation due for the current year will be 
paid during next September, and the ap- 
propriation for the year beginning June 
I, 1903, cannot be paid before September, 
1904. The required reports for any 
school year cannot be made before the 
close of the year. 

An increase of $75,000 was made in the 
amount set apart for the payment of 
tuition in the State Normal Schools. 
Persons must be seventeen years old to 
get the benefit of free tuition in the 
normal schools, and it is further limited 
to those who are preparing themselves 
for the work of teaching. 

An appropriation of $10,000 was made 
for the next two years to enable the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
employ lecturers and instructors at the 
summer meetings of the Pennsylvania 
Educational Association and of other as- 
sociations incorporated for purposes of 
education and general culture. The time 
in which to arrange for summer work is 
short, but a beginning will be made this 
season at the summer schools at Mt. 
Gretna and the Pocono Pines. 

The sum of $75,000 was appropriated 
to the State Normal School at Indiana 
for new buildings. 

The usual appropriation of ten thous- 
and a year was made to each of the 
thirteen State Normal Schools. 

In view of the large appropriations to 
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the State College, to the University of 
Pennsylvania, and to the several medical 
schools in Philadelphia and Pittsburg, 
it may be said that the legislature was 
favorable to the cause of higher educa- 
tion in the Commonwealth. 

It became apparent that the appropria- 
tion to the public schools cannot be in- 
creased until something is done by the 
local boards to improve the condition of 
the teachers through better compensation 
and through an advance in the standard 
of qualifications. 





‘““FINEST IN THE WORLD.”’ 





DEDICATION OF THE C. M. SCHWAB 
SCHOOL FOR MANUAL TRAINING. 


HE town of Homestead, Allegheny 
county, now boasts of the finest 
Manual Training School in the world. 
It cost $125,000 and is the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. M. Schwab. It was dedi- 
cated on Saturday, May 15th. A large 
party of friends came from New York. 
At Harrisburg the party was joined by 
Hon. Henry Houck. During the fore- 
noon the building was under inspection 
by Mr. Schwab and his party. Toa boy 
who showed him what a boy could do 
with his hands, he gave a twenty-dollar 
gold piece. To the girls of the depart- 
ment of Domestic Science who waited on 
him at luncheon he promised a trip to 
Europe at his expense. In the afternoon 
there was a parade in which workmen, 
school children, fire companies and vari- 
ous civic and benevolent organizations 
participated. It was a magnificent dis- 
play of gratitude on the part of the peo- 
ple of Homestead and vicinity. Speeches 
were made by C. M. Woodward, of St. 
Louis, who is considered the father of 
Manual Training in the Public Schools 
of America, by Chancellor J. M. Brashear 
of the Western University, who was once 
a mill hand and who is now the most 
famous manufacturer of astronomical in- 
struments in the whole world, by Gen. J. 
A. Beaver who as Governor gave the first 
great impulse to manual training in 
Pennsylvania, and by State Supt. Schaef- 
fer, Deputy Henry Houck and Co. Supt. 
Samuel Hamilton, as representatives of 
the school interests of the State and the 
county. 
The chief interest centered in the ad- 
dress of Mr. C. M. Schwab, who in words 
that brought tears to many eyes and 
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caused something to swell in the throats 
of others, indicative of heartfelt emotion, 
made a presentation speech to which Mr. 
W. S. Bullock, President of the School 
Board, fittingly responded. Mr. Schwab 
said in part: 

‘* We are here to-day for two purposes; 
first, to again see and greet my old 
friends and associates, and secondly, to 
dedicate this industrial school building, 
which is intended as a slight token of our 
love and esteem for the people of this 
vicinity. And when I speak of our love 
and esteem for you all, no one can doubt 
my words who can look into my face and 
read therein the true story. No man, 
however clever, can for any length of 
time, make people believe he is in sym- 
pathy with themif heis not. Our friend- 
ship, extending over so many years, is 
ample proof of my professions. 

‘*A little history of this school: Ten 
years ago I sent for Mr. West and some 
other directors of this town and explained 
my ideas of an industrial school for this 
great industrial centre. They received 
the ideas enthusiastically, and we started, 
as you know, in a small way. Thanks 
to the energy of the succeeding school 
boards, it rapidly grew in favor until this 
new building was necessary, and it was 
my happy privilege to supply it. I am 
pleased with it. I hope you all are 
pleased also. I believe that from such 
schools will spring the industrial genius 
and captains of industry for the future, 
and the future will place the successful 
captain of industry on a higher niche of 
fame than ever before. 

‘* The object of this school is to teach 
that work to boy and girl is ennobling; 
that to be able to do nothing is disgrace- 
ful. We hope that many young people 
will here develop the latent taste and 
talent for such things, and, believe me, no 
course in life offers greater inducements 
to the future generation. The United 
States is to be the great industrial nation 
of the world, and it is a proud position. 
It is the trained mechanic, chemist and 
engineer who will be the true leaders in 
the future of this great industrial coun- 
try. Hence, persons of exceptional 
talent and training will be much sought 
after. And what better locality for such 
a school than here in Homestead and the 
Monongahela valley, surrounded by the 
greatest industrial works in the world ?”’ 

The exercises concluded with the 
presentation of a flag by John F. Fox, 
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representing True Awerican Council, No. 
196, Jr. O. U. A. M. It was intimated 
during the course of the day that Mr. 
Schwab intends to endow the school. 

The work of manual training has re- 
ceived a new impetus throughout the 
Commonwealth. It was predicted that 
the day would come when a rich man 
could no longer die in peace unless he 
had given some of his wealth to the fur- 
therance of manual training in the com- 
munity in which he lived. May this 
prophecy be fulfilled! 


PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA. 








HE summer session of the Pennsyl- 
vania Chautauqua, which will be 
held from July ist to August 5th at 
Mount Gretna, offers very low rates to 
teachers. It is easy of access, and affords 
opportunity for a pleasant outing at mod- 
erate cost. The last legislature made a 
small appropriation to enable the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to employ 
lecturers and instructors for the summer 
meetings of the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Association, and for the summer 
assemblies of associations incorporated 
for education and popular culture. The 
design is to furnish free tuition, in as 
many branches as possible, to actual 
teachers who wish to spend a part of 
their vacation in study. By actual teach- 
ers are meant those who taught during 
the school year of 1902-3, and those who 
have been employed to teach during the 
school year of 1903-4. The appropria- 
tion cannot be used to pay for musical 
and other entertainments, nor can it be 
used to cover postage and printing. By 
paying an enrollment fee of $2.00, actual 
teachers get a ticket of admission to all 
entertainments on the Chautauqua 
grounds, and free tuition in any of the 
following courses: Elementary algebra 
and geometry, by Prof. J. E. Lehman; 
Botany, zodlogy and nature study, Prof. 
H. F. Bitner; Child study, grammar and 
rhetoric and penmanship, Prof. W. W. 
Deatrick; Civil government and history 
of United States, Prof. L. S. Shimmell; 
Latin, Prof. W. G. Filler; Drawing and 
sketching on blackboard of geographical 
forms, Edith H. Baldwin; Psychology, 
English, and history of education, Anna 
J. McKeog; Advanced reading, George 
P. Bible; Physical culture, May C. Er- 
mentrout; Primary work, reading and num- 
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ber, Lillian Johnson; Music, E. G. Rose. 
The managers of the Chautauqua have 
arranged to give special rates to teachers 
who come to Mt. Gretna to study, and 
who remain during not less than three 
consecutive weeks. To secure these rates 
bills must be paid in advance. For board- 
ing at the Inn and room on the first or 
third floor of the Inn or room in Wood- 
cliff Hall: Two in a room per week, 
$4.50 each. One in a room per week, 
$5.00. The rooms on the second floor 
are reserved for transient guests, but 
teachers can get rooms on this floor by 
paying the regular rate. The Inn will 
continue to be under the excellent man- 
agement of Mrs. A. B. Scott, of the Hotel 
Harrison in Philadelphia. She also has 
charge of the Hopkins cottage, where she 
offers table board at $3.50 per week. Mt. 
Gretna is situated on the Cornwall and 
Lebanon railroad, 9 miles from Lebanon, 
13 miles from Conewago, 28 miles from 
Harrisburg, and 104 miles from Philadel- 
phia. The railroads sell excursion tickets 
at reduced rates, good during the Chau- 
tauqua season. For further information 
as to rooms, etc., address, Mr. H. W. 
Gibson, Lancaster, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Te Philadelphia meetings on the even- 
ings of May 7th and 8th for the pur- 
pose of discussing teachers’ salaries were 
largely attended. The assembly room of 
the Boys’ Central High School was 
crowded, the speakers were cheered in 
college style, and the attention of the 
audience was evidence of the deep inter- 
est which the discussions elicited. Prof. 
Thompson gave startling facts concerning 
the increased cost of living; Dr. Winship 
told what was done elsewhere; and Supt. 
Maxwell gave an inspiring account of the 
progress which Greater New York has 
been making under its new school law. 
Col. Geo. Nox McCain and State Supt. 
Schaeffer discussed the minimum salary 
bill and the good work which the sena- 
tors and representatives did for the 
schools of the Commonwealth. It is be- 
lieved that at no distant day there will be 
an increase in the salaries of the teachers 
of Philadelphia. Lancaster and other 
cities are moving in the direction of 
higher salaries, and the upward move- 
ment should be encouraged and fostered 
in every school district in Pennsylvania. 
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Arrangements are in progress for the 
printing and distribution of the several 
addresses. Great credit is due to Prof. 
Franklin S. Edmonds for the excellent 
manner in which he presided over the 
meetings. Noone can speak the fitting 
word more aptly and more gracefully 
than this rising young leader in school 
affairs. 





— 


FIFTY-SECOND VOLUME. 


Our Fifty-second Volume begins with 
the issue of July, next number. Sub- 
scriptions begin quarterly with July, 
October, January and April numbers. 
Back numbers on Vol. 51 can be supplied. 
On volume 48 we distributed thousands 
of copies of the beautiful engraving, 
“‘Christ Blessing Little Children;’’ on 
volume 49 an equally large number of 
Stuart’s picture of George Washington; 
on Vol. 50 the noble historical picture of 
Abraham Lincoln; on Vol. 51, one of 
Landseer’s best pictures, ‘‘Saved,’’ and 
on volume 52 we hope to send out free to 
subscribers several thousand copies of the 
favorite picture entitled ‘‘The Better 
Land.’’ This beautiful thing will be 
suggestive and helpful to very many 
people. We shall continue 7he Journal 
to School Directors upon our list who are 
now receiving it, except when requested 
not to do so—this being the wish of the 
large majority of our readers, as it causes 
no break in their subscription. Will the 
Secretary please notify us promptly of any 
change in the membership of his Board, 
that each member may receive his copy 
without unnecessary delay ? 

What Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal 
has been and is, what it aims to do, or 
to aid in doing, and how well that aim 
is accomplished, our readers have ample 
opportunity for knowing. Its subscription 
rate is low, and its purpose is to give full 
value in every way possible to the reader. 
Its future must be judged by its past. 
The present volume contains very nearly 
six hundred pages of matter of educa- 
tional interest. We will continue to do 
what we can to make it worthy the gener- 
ous support of the men and women of the 
State who are interested in the great work 
of education, and we shall be grateful for 
the encouragement and support which 
they see fit to give in the practical form 
of subscriptions ordered. If it is not con- 
venient for Boards of Directors to send 
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money with the order for subscription, 
do not delay order on that account. We 
will send Zhe Journal as promptly on 
such order as if it were accompanied 
by the money. 


MEETING AT WILKES-BARRE. 








PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, 





HE reader will find herewith the pro- 
gramme of the meetting of the State 
Educational Association to be held in 
Wilkes-Barré, June 30 and July 1st and 
2nd. The Executive Committee has pre- 
pared a programme of unusual merit. 
The new feature of the meeting will be 
found in the absence of all literary exer- 
cises in the afternoon. The morning ses- 
sions will be occupied with the work of the 
Departments and of the general meeting. 
The afternoons will be given to recreation 
and social enjoyment. The educators of 
Wilkes-Barre and vicinity have arranged 
for entertainments and excursions that 
will be greatly enjoyed by visitors and 
members generally, and the music pro- 
vided by the local committee will be such 
as will afford pleasure toeverybody. Ar- 
rangements have also been made for a 
five-dollar excursion to Niagara Falls. 

Last year Treasurer Keck in his report 
asked that special care be taken to invite 
all the Superintendents of the State to 
enroll their names, and if possible attend 
the meeting. The Executive committee 
has sent out this special invitation and 
hopes that the Treasurer’s list will report 
the enrollment of every Superintendent 
in the Commonwealth. 

To afford the active Local Committee all 
opportunity to provide for the entertain- 
ment of the members it is earnestly re- 
quested of Superintendents and others 
who are enrolling members to make their 
reports early. This committee has 
worked indefatigably to make the meet- 
ing a great success. No effort has been 
spared to provide suitable entertainment 
and to make these days at Wilkes-Barré 
most interesting and profitable. The gen- 
eral sessions of the Association will held 
in the Nesbitt Theatre, South Main 
Street. The music will be under the 
direction of Prof. David James, super- 
visor of music in the city schools. 

There will be a reception to the Educa- 
tional Association by the Teachers of 
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Wilkes-Barré at the High School Build- 
ing, corner Washington and Union streets, 
from 2:30 to 5:30 o’clock on Tuesday 
afternoon, in connection with which Mr. 
Arnold Lohmann, violinist, late of Berlin, 
who appeared in Concert with Madame 
Sembrich, has been engaged and will 
rendered a choice musical programme. 
Mr. Lohman will be assisted by John H. 
Shepherd, organist at St Mary’s church, 
Wilkes-Barré, and Miss Lane, soprano, 
of Syracuse, New York. 

The Department meetings and the 
conferences will be held in the High 
School building. They will open at 9 
and close at 10.15 a. m. on Wednesday 
and Thursday mornings. 

The last meeting of the State Associa- 
tion held at Wilkes-Barré was in 1875, 
Prof. W. W. Woodruff president and 
H. B. Eastburn chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. State Supt. Wicker- 
sham urged the proper representation of 
the Schools at the Centennial Exposition 
to be held the next year in Philadelphia. 
Resolutions were adopted commending 
normal schools already in operation and 
asking the establishing of one in each 
of the districts where it had not yet been 
organized; favoring moral instruction as 
an integral part of the school course; 
favoring the adoption of industrial draw 
ing in the common schools; recommend- 
ing to superintendents the making of 
written composition a part of the exami- 
nation for certificates; favoring the intro- 
duction of physical training and civil 
government into the common schools; 
and recommending the study of moral 
philosophy in normal schools. Some of 
this sounds like ‘‘ancient history.’’ It 
was a meeting that we recall very pleas- 
antly, and we are glad to get back again 
to Wilkes-Barré. 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 30TH. 


g.30 a. m.—Music by the Association, led by 
Mr. David James, Supervisor of Music, Wilkes- 
Barré Schools; assisted by Wilkes-Barré High 
School Chorus. 

Devotional Services—Rev. Henry L. Jones, 
D. D., St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, Wilkes- 
Barré. 

Music—High School Chorus. 

Addresses of Welcome—Hon. H. W. Palmer, 
Member of Congress, Luzerne Co.; G. W. Guth- 
rie, M. D., Prest. Wilkes-Barré School Board; 
Supt. James M. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barré. 

Responses—Supt. J. George Becht, Lycoming 
County; Principal E. L. Kemp, East Strouds- 
burg Normal School; Dr. John §S. Stahr, Prest. 
Franklin and Marshall College. 
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Music—Pupils of North street school, Wilkes- 
Barré. 

Address—“ Compulsory Attendance,” S. J. 
Strauss, Esq., Wilkes-Barré. 

Discussion—Supt. Eli M. Rapp, Berks Co.; 
Supt. Charles Lose, Williamsport; Supt. John 
A. Gibson, Butler. 

Supplementary Reading—‘ College Prepara- 
tory Reading,’’ Prof. Walter R. Egbert, Clarion 
Normal School; ‘“ Literature as Reading in the 
Normal Schools,’’ Miss Myrtle Magee, Oil City. 

Discussion—Led by Supt. R. T. Adams, 
Lebanon. 

General Business. 

8 p. m.—Music—‘‘ Concert Waltz’’ (Dudley 
Buck); Schubert Club, Wilkes-Barré, Mr. 
David James, Director. 

President’s Address—Supt. Addison L. Jones, 
West Chester. 

Music—Selected, Schubert Club. 

Address—‘‘ Child Labor,’’ Hon. N. C. Schaef- 
fer, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Music—‘‘ The Brookside ’’ (Schnecker),Schu- 
bert Club. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY IST. 

10.15 a. m.—Music—Pupils of the Dorrance- 
ton and Nanticoke schools, under the direction 
of Prof. Gwilym Davies. 

Devotional Services—Rev. John H. Bickford, 
First Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Address—‘‘ Mental Fatigue,’’ Prof. Will S. 
Monroe, Westfield (Mass. ) State Normal School. 

Paper—‘‘ Manual Training :’’ (a) ‘‘ The Prac- 
tical Side,’’ Dr. T. B. Connelly, Allegheny; (b) 
‘* Essentials to Success,’? Supt. W. L. Mac- 
Gowan, Warren; (c) ‘‘ Drawing as a Means of 
Expression,’’ Miss Ruth E. Gould, Supervisor 
of Drawing, Wilkes-Barré. Discussion. 

Address—‘‘ Citizenship from School Train- 
ing,’’ Dr. Franklin S. Edmonds, Central High 
School, Philadelphia. 

General Business. 

8 p. m.—Music—‘‘ The Voyagers’’ (Fan- 
ning), Boys’ Choir St. Stephen’s Church, 
Mr. David James, Choirmaster. 

Annual Address—‘‘ New Wine in New Bot- 
tles,’? Dr. W. O. Thompson, Prest. State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Music—Selections from ‘‘Martha’’ (Flotow), 
Boys’ Choir. 

THURSDAY, JULY 2. 

10.15 a m.—Music—Wilkes-Barré High 
School Chorus. 

Devotional Services—Rev. B. F. G. McGee, 
First Baptist Church. 

Music—High School Chorus, 

Teachers’ Institute: (a) ‘‘An Ideal,’’ Prof. 
Earl Barnes, Philadelphia; (b) ‘‘ The Superin- 
tendent’s Best Teachers’ Meeting,’’ Dr. A. Dun- 
can Yocum, Chester; (c) ‘‘ The Institute from 
the Teacher’s Standpoint,’’? Miss Josephine E. 
Hazletine, Wilkes-Barré, Discussion. 

Address—‘‘ Stepping Stones to Better Eng- 
lish,” Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of Allegheny 
county. 

Course of Study: (a) ‘‘ High School Course, 
Dr. W. D. McFarland, Pittsburg; (b) ‘‘ How to 
Shorten the Elementary School Course and 
How to Keep it Strong and Rich,’’ Dr. J. M. 
Greenwood, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

General Business. Adjournment. 
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DEPARTMENTS AND CONFERENCES. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY I, 9 TO 10.15 A. M. 

Depariment of Nature Study—Prof. S. C. 
Watson, State College, Chairman. 

‘* The Real Purpose of Nature Study,” Dr. S. 
C. Schmucker, West Chester. 

‘* Some of the Advantages of Nature Study in 
City and Borough Schools,”’ Supt. Ira Shipman, 
West Sunbury. 

‘‘The Organization of Nature Study Classes,’ 
Miss Martha Goodenough, Reading. 

‘‘Qualifications for a Teacher for Nature 
Study Work,’’ Prof. D. S. Hartline, Blooms- 
burg. 

‘Teaching Observation Through Nature 
Study,”’ Prof. D. L. O’Neil, Jr., Wilkes-Barré. 

All above subjects open for discussion. 

Election of Officers. 

Depariment of Kindergartens—Mrs. Letitia 
P. Wilson, Johnstown, Chairman. 

‘““What the Kindergarten Does for the 
School.’’ Discussion led by Miss Susie Under- 
wood, Supervisor Public Kindergartens, Scran- 
ton. 

‘‘The First Three Years of a Child’s School 
Life Beginning with the Kindergarten,’’ Miss 
Alice F. Stewart, Primary Teacher, Wilkes- 
Barré, 

“ The Kindergarten in Social Contact,” Mrs. 
Constance MacKenzie Durham, Mothers’ Club, 
Philadelphia. 

‘‘ Kindergarten Needs of Wilkes-Barré,’’ Mrs. 
Dr. Charles Long, Wilkes-Barré Free Kinder- 
garten Association. 

‘‘The Present Status of the Kindergarten in 
Pennsylvania.”” By Chairman Mrs. Letitia P. 
Wilson, General Secretary State Kindergarten 
Association, Johnstown. 

Round Table on Compulsory Aittendance— 
Edgar A. Singer, Ph. D., Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Philadelphia, Chair- 
man. 

(The Conference on Compulsory Attendance 
will reconvene on Thursday morning at 9 
o‘clock. ) 

To the end that the Conference may be con- 
ducted along definite lines leading to practical 
conclusions that will insure a more effective en- 
forcement of the Compulsory Attendance Act, 
the following topics will be considered : 

1. ‘‘The Purpose and Necessity of a Compul- 
sory Attendance Act,’’? Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
LL. D., State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

2. ‘‘Does the Present Law Give to Attend- 
ance Officers Sufficient Power to Place in School 
Non-Attendants, Irregular Attendants and 
Truants?’’? Supts. Lemuel O. Foose, Harris- 
burg; John Morrow, Allegheny; A. Duncan 
Yocum, Chester. 

3. ‘Can Conflict Between the Compulsory 
Attendance Act on the One Hand and the Labor 
Laws on the Other be Avoided?’ Supt. L. E. 
McGinnes, Steelton; Supt. Frank R. Hall, 
Washington county. 

4. “If the Present Law were Consistently 
and Persistently Enforced, would not its Main 
Purpose be Satisfactorily Accomplished?’’ Supts. 
J. Horace Landis, Conshohocken; J. M. Berkey, 
Johnstown; George W. Phillips, Scranton; 
Charles Lose, Williamsport; James M. Cough- 
lin, Wilkes-Barré; John Morrow, Allegheny. 
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5. ** When and by Whom should the Census 
of Children Subject to the Operation of the At- 
tendance Law be Made, to render it Most Effec- 
tive?’ Supt. Joseph K. Gotwals, Norristown; 
C. F. Harney, Principal South Main Street 
School, Wilkes-Barré. 

6. ‘‘ What should be the Ultimate, the High- 
est Authority to Determine the Age of the Child 
Subject to the Operation of this Law?’’ Supts. 
Frederick W. Robbins, Bethlehem; A. G. C: 
Smith, Delaware county. 

7. ‘* What Forms and Blanks are Most Needed 
to Insure Greater Uniformity in the Interpreta- 
tion and Enforcement of the Law?’ William 
Thornton, Compulsory Attendance Department, 
Philadelphia. 

8. ‘‘ What Should be the Function and Man- 
agement of—(a) The Special or Ungraded Class. 
of School for Children Backward from either 
Delayed or Irregular Attendance? (b) The 
Parental School (of detention) for Confirmed 
Truants and Children Vicious or Incorrigible ?”* 
Supts. J. M. Berkey, Johnstown; J. K. Gotwals, 
Norristown; William Thornton, Philadelphia. 

General Discussion. 

For the information of all interested in this 
subject, a full line of blanks and forms used in 
the enforcement of compulsory attendance laws 
has been collected from the various Township, 
Borough and City Superintendents of Pennsyl- 
vania, and from officials in Boston, Springfield, 
Worcester, Providence, New Haven, New York, 
Albany, Rochester, Trenton, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 

Conference on Manual Training, Dr. C. B. 
Connelly, Supervisor of Industrial Schools, 
Aliegheny, Chairman. 

‘* Manual Training in Theory and Practice,’ 
Herbert R. Jacques, Director of Manual Train- 
ing, Johnstown. 

Discussion—Edward T. Fitzgerald, Director 
Manual Training North Public School, Pitts- 
burg; Henry T. Hoopes, Principal Fifth Ward 
Manual Training School, Allegheny, and C. B. 
Connelly, Supervisor of Industrial Schools, 
Allegheny. 

The Association of Secondary Schoolmen of 
the private schools and academies of the State 
will hold a meeting for conference. All prin- 
cipals of such schools are cordially invited to 
attend. Rev. O. S. Kriebel, Pennsburg, Pa. 
President. 

THURSDAY, JULY 2, 9 TO 10.15 A. M. 

Department of Child Study, H. H. Goddard, 
Ph. D,, Chairman, 

i aoe J. H. Richey, McKeesport. 

‘*The Relation of Children to Animals,” 
Prof. Earl Barnes, Philadelphia. 

‘*Some Pedagogical Unscientific Studies,” 
A. J. Kinnaman, Ph. D., Vice Principal, East 
Stroudsburg Normal School. 

“The Child Study Movement in Europe,’’ 
Will S. Monroe, Professor of Psychology and 
Pedagogy, Westfield, Mass., Normal School. 

Discussion, 

Election of Officers, Miscellaneous Business. 

See of County Supervision, Supt. G. 
Winfield Moore, Ercildoun, Chairman. 

Paper—G. W. Weiss, Superintendent Schuyl- 
kill County. 

Paper—A. S. Martin, Superintendent Bucks 
County. 
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Address—Dr. George Edward Reed, Presi- 
dent Dickinson College. 

Reports of Committees. Election of Officers. 

Conference on Secondary Education, Supt. 
Charles S. Foos, Reading, Chairman. 

‘The Distinctive Work of the High School,”’ 
Prof. W. C. Joslin, Principal Scranton High 
School. 
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Discussion—Prof. W. F. Ziegler, Principal of 
Cheltenham High School, Ashbourne, Pa.; 
Supt. Fred. W. Robbius, Bethlehem. 

“The Evening High School,’’ Prof. H. R. 
Brunner, Principal of Evening High School, 
Reading. Discussion. 

‘Manual Training in High Schools,’’ Prof. 
M. Ll. Laubach, Wilkes-Barré High School. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


ORGANIZING NEW BOARDS. 


fe Act of April 22, 1863, requires that 
the School Boards shall organize ‘‘within 
ten days after the first Monday in June in 
each year.’’ As it is important that the new 
Boards should meet and organize promptly 
according to law, the old Boards should fix 
atime for holding a meeting for the pur- 
pose; and give due notice to the new direct- 
ors who have been elected. e 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organiza- 
tion, directors should first elect a semporary 
President and Secretary, and proceed to as- 
certain who are members, by having read the 
election returns placed in the hands of the 
old Board by the proper election officers. 
Disputed points concerning claims to seats 
must be disposed of. Questions arising out 
of tie votes must be settled. And when it is 
ascertained who are members, the Board is 
ready to organize permanently by electing a 

resident, a secretary and a_ treasurer. 

hose having a right to vote under the tem- 
porary organization are the directors hold- 
ing over and the persons duly notified of 
their election. Those entitled to vote in 
effecting the permanent organization are the 
directors holding over and the persons found 
entitled to seats in the Board by their elec- 
tion. Among the items of business that 
should be attended to by the new Boards on 
the day of organization are the following: 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
Board of Directors, if such vacancies exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and certifi- 
cate from the old Board, whose duty it is to 
prepare these papers, attach the signatures 
of the officers of the new Board, and forward 
them to the proper County Superintendent 
for approval and transmission to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 7his duty 
Should not be neglecied. 

3. See that any moneys in the hands of 
the old treasurer come promptly into the 
hands of the new officer. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding the 
regular meeting of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will subscribe 
for The School Journal or not. The law per- 
mits and encourages all Boards of Directors 
to subscribe for one copy for each member 
at the expense of the district. No Board can 
well afford to be without it, not only for its 
practical value, but also for its suggestive- 





ness to thoughtful men who feel a proper 
sense of the grave responsibilities that de- 
volve upon them as School Directors. The 
law authorizing subscription (see Pennsyl- 
vania School Laws and Decisions, pages 
238 and 239) and the decisions under it are 
very clear and definite, as follows: 

CCL. That the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal shall be recognized as the official organ 
of the Department of Common Schools of 
this Commonwealth, in which the current 
decisions made by the Superintendent of 
Common Schools shall be published free of 
charge, together with all official circulars, 
and such other letters of explanation and 
instruction as he may deem it necessary or 
advisable to issue from time to time, includ- 
ing his annual report; and the Superin- 
tendent is! hereby authorized to subscribe 
for one copy of said School Journal, to be 
sent to each Board of School Directors in 
the State, for public use, and charge the 
cost thereof to the contingent expenses of 
the Department of Common Schools.—Act 
May 8, 1855, Sec. 9, Pamphlet Laws, p. 511. 

167. 7he Journa/ is the official organ of 
the Department of Public Instruction, and 
the decisions, advices, explanations, con- 
struction and information, with the instruc- 
tions and forms published in the official de- 
partment of it, are of equal authority and 
force as if contained in this digest. 

168. The copy sent to the Secretary of 
each District at the cost of the State is to 
be laid before the Board at the next meeting 
after its receipt, and the file thus received 
is to be preserved by the Secretary and 
handed to his successor. 

169. Each Board has the right to subscribe 
for one copy of 7he Journal for each mem- 
ber, at the cost of the district, as a means of 
information in relation to the duties of their 
offices, and the conditions and operations of 
the system in other parts of the State. 
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EXAMINATIONS AND EXAMINERS. 





West Chester, June 2d, 9 a. m.—Dept. Supt. 
Henry Houck; Andrew Thomas Smith, Princi- 
pal Mansfield Normal School; Supt. George W. 
Phillips, Scranton; Supt. Fred. W. Robbins, 
Bethlehem; R. B. Tietrick, Supt. Jefferson 
county; J. W. Sweeney, Supt. Elk county; 
Frank P. Hopper, Supt. Luzerne county, and 
Mattie M. Collins, Supt. Cameron county. 
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Bloomsburg, Monday, June 8th, 9 a. m.— 
Dept. Supt. Henry Houck; E. O. Lyte, Princi- 
pal Millersville Normal School; Supt. B. F. 
Patterson, Pottsville; Supt. I. C. M. Ellen- 
berger, Tyrone; Supt. E. R. Barclay, Hunting- 
don, and T. S. Davis, Supt. Blair county; Ira 
N. McCloskey, Supt. Clinton county; George 
W. Walborn, Supt. Snyder county. 

Mansfield, Tuesday, June gth, 9 a. m.—Na- 
than C. Schaeffer, Supt. Public Instruction; E. 
L. Kemp, Principal East Stroudsburg Normal 
School; Supt. Daniel Fleisher, Columbia; Supt. 
Chas. S. Foos, Reading, and Supt. Samuel H. 
Dean, Mt. Carmel; Daniel P. Stapleton, Supt. 
Union county; Frank H. Jarvis, Supt. Wyom- 
ing county, and O. J. Gunning, Supt. Warren 
county. - 

California, Wednesday, June toth, 9 a. m.— 
Dept. Supt. John Q. Stewart; A. C. Rothermel, 
Principal Kutztown Normal School; Supt. N. 
P. Kiusley, Franklin; Supt. J. W. Canon, New 
Castle; D. H. Gardner, Supt. York county; A. 
G. C. Smith, Supt. Delaware county; James S. 
Fruit, Supt. Mercer county, and Daniel W. 
Seibert, Supt. Somerset county. 

Shippensburg, Monday, June 15th, 9 a. m.— 
Dept. Supt. Henry Houck; J. F. Bigler, Princi- 
pal Edinboro Normal School; Supt. H. C. Mis- 
simer, Erie; Supt. J. M. Berkey, Johnstown; 
James G. Dell, Supt. Huntingdon county; E. 
M. Rapp, Supt. Berks county, and H. C. 
Klinger, Supt. Juniata county. 

Lock Haven, Monday, June 15th, 9 a. m.— 
Dept. Supt. John Q. Stewart; D. J. Waller, Jr., 
Principal Indiana Normal School; Supt. Samuel 
Andrews, Pittsburgh; Supt. Harry F. Leister, 
Phoenixville; Supt. J. H. Alleman, Du Bois; 
Supt. H. J. Wickey. Middletown; Otis A. Kil- 
bourne, Supt. Potter county, and E. C. 
Shields, Supt. Clearfield county. 

Millersville, Monday, June 15th, 9 a. m.— 
State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer; Samuel Weir, 
Principal Clarion Normal School; Supt. Charles 
Lose, Williamsport; Supt. J. B. Richey, Mc- 
Keesport; Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton; 
Supt. Joseph Howerth, Shamokin; James J. 
Bevan, Supt. Carbon county, and John E. 
Myers, Supt. McKean county. 

Slippery Rock, Wednesday, June 17th, 9 a. m. 
—Dept. Supt. Henry Houck; Supt. W. N. Ehr- 
hart, Mahanoy City; Supt. J. L. Allison, Wil- 
kinsburg; Supt. S. H. Hadley, Sharon; J. O. 
Wolfe, Supt. Armstrong county; R. G. Allen, 
Supt. Lawrence county; Benjamin Apple, Supt. 
Northumberland county. 

Kuiztown, Wednesday, June 17th, 9 a. m.— 
State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer; G. M. D. 
Eckels, Principal Shippensburg Normal School; 
Supt. C. A. Babcock, Oil City; Supt. Owen R. 
Wilt, South Bethlehem; Supt. Charles W. Derr, 
Shamokin; J. G. Becht, Supt. Lycoming county; 
A. S. Martin, Supt. Bucks county, and Charles 
E. Moxley, Supt. Susquehanna county. 

East Stroudsburg, Wednesday, June 17th, 9 
a. m.—Dept. Supt. John Q. Stewart; J. R. 
Flickinger, Principal Lock Haven Normal 
School; Supt. John Morrow, Allegheny City, 
H. M. Roth, Supt. Adams county; C. E. Barton, 
Supt. Fulton county; W. W. Ulerich, Supt. 
Westmoreland county; Joseph B. Gabrio, Supt. 
Hazle Twp., Luzerne county, and H. S. Put- 
nam, Supt. Bradford county. 
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Indiana, Monday, June 22d, 9 a. m.—State 
Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer; T. B. Noss, Princi- 
pal California Normal School; Supt. R. K. 
Buehrle, Lancaster; Supt. John W. Anthony, 
Jeannette; Supt. E. E. Miller, Bradford City; 
Supt. J. W. F. Wilkinson, New Brighton; L. L. 
Himes, Supt. Clarion county; and B. V. Riddle, 
“— Venango county. 

Yarion, Monday, June 22d, 9 a. m.—Dept. 
Supt. John Q. Stewart; A. E. Maltby, Principal 
Slippery Rock Normal School; Supt. D. S$ 
Keith, Altoona; Supt. Ira Shipman, Sunbury; 
Supt. W. W. Fell, Corry; Samuel B. Bayle, 
Supt. Erie county; John C. Stewart, Supt. 
Greene county, and Frank R. Hall, Supt. 
Washington county. 

Edinboro, Wednesday, June 24th, 9 a. m.— 
Dept. Supt. Henry Houck; G. M. Philips, Prin- 
cipal West Chester Normal School; Supt. Chas. 
F. Hoban, Dunmore; Supt. A. Wanner, York; 
Supt. R. T. Adams, Lebanon; John D. Good- 
win, Supt. Crawford county; Chester A. Moore, 
Supt. Beaver county, and J. T. Stewart, Supt. 
Indiana county. 


NEW SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


ASSOCIATIONS OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 
An Act to establish County Associations of School Di 
rectors. 

Section 1. Beit enacted, &c., That it shall 
be the duty of each county superintendent 
of schools to call together, during -the 
school year beginning June, one thousand 
nine hundred and three, and annually 
thereafter, at the county seat, or some 
other suitable place in the county, all the 
school directors of the county for the con- 
sideration and discussion of questions per- 
taining to school administration. These 
annual meetings shall not be held during 
the week of the annual county teachers’ in- 
stitute. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each school 
director, in each of the districts of each 
comet to attend each annual meeting of 
school directors, called by the county super- 
intendent for the purpose of considering 
and discussing questions pertaining to 
school administration; and each school di- 
rector attending such annual convention 
shall receive, for his necessary expenses and 
mileage, at the rate of three cents per mile, 
to be paid out of the funds of the district 
which he serves. But expenses shall not be 
paid for more than two days at any ainual 
meeting. 

Sec. 3. When the directors have assem- 
bled in such annual convention, they shall 
proceed at once to organize by electing, 
from the directors present, a president, two 
a. a secretary, and a treasurer, 
which officers shall continue for one year, 
and shall severally perform such duties as 
usually devolve upon such officers. 

Sec. 4. The officers of the Directors’ Asso- 
ciation shall serve also as a program com- 
mittee; and shall prepare a suitable pro- 
gram for each annual meeting, secure com- 
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getont speakers, and perform such other 
uties as may be necessary to the success of 
the meeting. The county superintendent 
shall be ex-officio a member of the program 
committee, and shall render such assistance 
to the officers of such association as they 
may require of him. 

To prepare a program for the first meet- 
ing, each county superintendent shall ap- 

int, from among the school directors of 

is county, a program committee of five 
members. 

Sec. 5. To defray the necessary expenses 
of these meetings, the county treasurer of 
each county shall pay tothe treasurer ofthe 
Directors’ Association, from the county 
funds, one dollar for each director attending 
the annual meeting, but in no case shall the 
sum paid exceed one hundred dollars for 
each meeting. But before he shall receive 
this appropriation, the treasurer of the Di- 
rectors’ Association shall present to the 
county treasurer a statement showing when 
and where the meeting was held, how many 
directors were present, what speakers were 
employed, and what expenses were incurred. 

Approved April 21, 1903. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


CORNPLANTER INDIANS. 


An Act to provide for the erection, furnishing and equip- 
ment of a new school-house on the Cornplanter Indian 
lands, in Warren county, and making an appropria- 
tion therefor. 

Whereas, In the year one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-six the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania made a grant of land, 
located on the west side of the Allegheny 
river, in what is now Warren county, to the 
Indian Chief Cornplanter, of the Seneca 
tribe, this grant being made to said Corn- 
planter and his descendants to provide them 
with a home, and in consideration of the 
friendship to and great services of the said 
Cornplanter to the white settlers of West- 
ern Pennsylvania; and 

Whereas, Since the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-six, the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania has maintained a 
school upon said land for the children of the 
descendants of said Cornplanter, this school 
now containing about thirty children of 
these descendants; and 

Whereas, The school-house, built many 

ears ago, has become dilapidated and unfit 
or use; and 

Whereas, There is no suitable place 
within a distance of three or four miles for 
a teacher to board, making it desirable if a 
new school building is erected that it con- 
tain living apartments for the teacher: 

Seetion 1. Be it enacted, &c., That a com- 
mission shall be appointed, consisting of 
three persons, residents of Warren county, 
Pennsylvania, who shall serve without 
compensation, but shall be allowed neces- 
sary expenses, and who shall be appointed 
by the Governor. 

Sec. 2. Said commissioners shall prepare 
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plese for the erection of a suitable school 
uilding, of either wood or brick as they 
shall decide, containing at least one suitable 
school-room, and at least three apartment 
rooms for the use of a teacher, on the school- 
house lot of the Cornplanter Indian lands, 
and such articles of furniture and equip- 
ment as they deem necessary; and after said 
plans have been approved by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, said Commis- 
sioners shall advertise for two weeks in two 
newspapers in the county of Warren for 
proposals for the erection, furniture and 
equipment of said school-house, and shall 
let the erection and the furnishing and 
equipment to the lowest responsible bidder 
or bidders. 

Sec. 3. For the erection, furnishing and 
equipment of this building, the cost shall 
not exceed three thousand dollars; and the 
sum of three thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as is necessary, is hereby specifically 
appropriated therefor; one-half of said ap- 
propriation to become available when the 
said Commissioners shall file with the 
Auditor General a copy of the plans for the 
ae furniture and ee, ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, together with contracts, in writ- 
ing, in satisfactory form, executed by re- 
sponsible contractors, with good and 


sufficient sureties for the entire erection, 
furnishing, and equipment of said building; 
and the final payment of this appropriation 


shall be made upon the affidavits of at least 
two of said Commissioners that the work 
has been completed, and the furniture and 
equipment installed, in full compliance 
— the plans on file with the Auditor Gen- 
eral. 
Approved April 13, 1903. 
SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


COLLECTION OF SCHOOL TAXES. 


An Act relating to the collection of school taxes in bor- 
oughs and townships in this Commonwealth; requir- 
ing collectors tomake monthly statements tosecretary 
of the school board of amounts collected, dates, and 
names of parties from whom collected, and to pay said 
taxes monthly to treasurer; and providing for meeting 
of school directors and tax collector, and for the collec- 
tion and payment of a)l school taxes to treasurer on or 
before first Monday of June, in each year, and pre- 
scribing a penalty for the violation of the same. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That each 
and every collector of school taxes in the 
boroughs and townships of this Common- 
wealth shall hereafter, on or before the 
tenth day of each and every month, after re- 
ceiving the duplicate containing a state- 
ment of the school tax to be collected by 
him, deliver to the secretary of the board of 
school directors, from whom he has received 
such duplicate, a statement in writing, 
signed by him, showing the names of all 
of the persons from whom he has collected 
any school taxes upon his duplicates, to 
and including the last day of the precedin 
month, the amount collected from each, an 
the date of such collection, and also the 
amount of the uncollected school taxes 
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upon the said duplicate, and shall at the 
same time, if required by the secretary or 
any member of the school board, exhibit 
the duplicate, showing the said uncollected 
taxes, for examination; and the said tax 
collector shall pay over, on or before the 
said tenth day of each and every month 
during his term of office, to the treasurer of 
the school district, all taxes so collected by 
him during the preceding month, less the 
commission or fees to which he is by law 
entitled for the collection of the same. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the board of 
school directors and the collector of the 
school taxes, in each of the boroughs and 
townships of this Commonwealth, to meet 
together, at the usual meeting place of the 
said school board, on the first Monday of 
February of each and every year, and ex- 
amine the duplicate of the school taxes, 
which the said collector is hereby required 
to produce and exhibit to the said board of 
school directors, and ascertain the amount 
of the taxes then uncollected; and it shall 
be the duty of every such collector, on or 
before the first Monday of June thereafter, 
to collect, and pay to the treasurer of the 
proper school district, the whole amount of 
the balance of the taxes charged and assessed 
in the said duplicate, excepting such sums 
from which the said school directors, in 
their discretion, may exonerate him. 

Sec. 3. Any tax collector who shall fail to 
pay over to the treasurer of the proper 
school district the taxes collected by him, 
according to the provisions of this act, or 
who shall fail to make and deliver to the 
secretary of the board of school directors 
any of the statements in writing required 
by this act, or who shall fail to produce and 
exhibit the duplicate of the school taxes to 
the secretary of the board of school direc- 
tors or at a meeting of the board of school 
directors, as required by the provisions of 
this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction thereof shall be sentenced 
to pay a fine not exceeding one hundred 
dollars. 

Sec. 4. All acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Approved April 21, 1903. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


ABOLISHING INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS. 
AN ACT yootens the manner by which independent 

school districts of this Commonwealth, established by 

act of Assembly or the courts cf quarter sessions, may 
be abolished, and providing for the disposition of thy 
school property of such district. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That in all 
cases where an independent school district 
has been created by any of the courts of 
quarter sessions of the peace of the Com- 
monwealth, or by act of Assembly, it shall 
be lawful for the court of quarter sessions 
of the county in which said independent 
district is located, upon application to said 
court of a majority of the taxable citizens 
resident within the limits of such inde- 
pendent school district, by petition, setting 
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forth that they desire the abolition of said 
district, to hear and determine the applica- 
tion upon its merits; and if deemed exped- 
ient, the said court shall discontinue the 
said independent district. 

Sec. 2. If any such independent district 
be discontinued, as provided in section one 
of this act, the school property of such in- 
dependent district shall revert to the dis- 
tricts out of which such independent dis- 
trict was originally created, and shall be 
apportioned among said districts in such 
manner as is required by existing laws. 

Sec. 3. That the provisions of this act 
shall not apply to independent school dis- 
tricts composed of parts of adjoining count- 
ies. 

Sec. 4. All acts or 
sistent herewith be an 
repealed. 

Approved April 22, 1903. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


arts of acts incon- 
the same are hereby 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


' ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolf: The country 
schools are all closed. I attended the Super- 
intendents’ and Principals’ Round Table at 
Butler April 18th. a the month I 
visited the Leechburg schools. It was 
‘‘music day.’’ Prof. John J. Isensee is in- 
structor in music, and is doing most excel- 
lent work. He informed me that he in- 
structs each week over 3000 pupils in Alle- 
gheny and Armstrong counties. Mr. Isensee 
was born and raised in Leechburg. He has 
been a student of the Boston Conservatory 
of Music, and is an efficient instructor. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: With the closing 
of the country schools, a large number of 
our teachers have started to college, normal 
or select school. This is very gratifying, 
as it shows a desire to become better pre- 
pared for next year’s work. alsa 

BERKS--Supt. Rapp: There was a slight 
increase in salaries made in a number of 
districts. The minimum salary law will 
affect every one of the 56 districts in this 
county except six. It will mean easily 
$10,000 a year more in the pockets of the 
teachers concerned. 

Bucks—Supt. Martin: Three commence- 
ments were held during the month: at Bed- 
minsterville, for Bedminster and East Rock- 
hill townships; at Erwinna, for Tinicum, 
and at Blooming Glen, for Hilltown Twp. 

BuTLER—Supt. Painter: Most of our 
schools closed in April. Many of them had 
literary exercises, picnics, or other enter- 
tainments, the last day. The Round Table 
of Superintendents and Principals of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania met in Butler, April 17 
and 18. The meeting was a very interesting 
one, and was well attended. One noticeable 
feature, however, was the absence of County 
Superintendents. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Jones: The Reade town- 
ship high school held its commencement 
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April 17th. Hon. Henry Houck delivered 
the address to the graduating class. His 
address, together with the rest of the exer- 
cises, will contribute to the future success 
of this school. 

CLINTON—Supt. McCloskey: During April 
I was present at two of the commencements 
in our county: one at the Flemington High 
School with five graduates; the other at the 
Noyes township high school, where six 
young ladies completed the prescribed 
course and passed a very creditable exami- 
nation. At the request of several Boards 
we raised the standard of examination in 
order to secure better qualifications in our 
teachers. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: Examinations were 
held in all graded schools in the county b 
committees, with the County Superintend- 
ent as chairman. Diplomas were given to 
all pupils who had satisfactorily completed 
the course. The result thus far shows a 
marked increase in the efficiency of the 
work. Teachers, —— and patrons were 
deeply interested. The prevalence of small- 
pox interfered in a few places, but taken 
altogether the year’s work is satisfactory. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Benchoff: The country 
schools have closed, and many of the 
younger teachers are going either-to a 
normal or select school to fit themselves for 
better work. The directors and patrons of 
Quincy and the County Superintendent met 


po nor yf to discuss the importance of a high 
school for Quincy. After due consideration 
we stood as a unit that such a school is 


badly needed. According to the course 
established in our county, we graduate 
young persons from 14 to 15 years of age, 
which forces them out of mh By there being 
no higher school for them. 

FuLTon—Supt. Barton: Our term exami- 
nations were held throughout the county 
April 11th. There were 45 applicants, of 
whom 34 passed. Our schools are all out. 
With few exceptions, the work was satis- 
factory. More of our young people are 
attending State Normal Schools this spring 
than ever before. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Dell: The greater 
part of the month has been spent in con- 
ducting final examinations throughout the 
county. In the boroughs having high 
school courses there have been examined to 
date 22 pupils for graduation; of these 18 
passed. In the township where we have the 
‘**Berkey’’ system, we examined 35 for 
graduation; of these 28 were successful. 
Very interesting commencement exercises 
were held at Spruce Creek, Alexandria and 
Orbisonia. The townships graduating 
classes this year are Dublin, Barrie, West, 
Penn, Shirley, Porter, Brady and Morris; 
to these we add Shade Gap and Shirleys- 
burg boroughs where the ‘“‘ Berkey’ system 
isin use. Both Spruce Creek and Alexan- 
dria had lectures as a feature of their com- 
mencement exercises. 

Jun1aTa—Supt. Klinger: Promptly at the 
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close of the term of the Mifflintown schools 
the old building was razed to the ground 
and work began on the new. This will be 
an eightroom building of brick, and 
equipped with modern heating and venti- 
lating apparatus and appliances. It is ex- 
pected to cost about $13,000. The teachers, 
with the assistance of some of the ladies of 
Mifflintown, held a festival to raise funds 
for the purchase of pictures, apparatus, etc., 
for the new school-rooms. Over $60 was 
netted. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: The annual 
examination of 77 ungraded rural schools 
was held April 17th. Forty pupils took the 
examination in the 7th year work, and 35 
took the final examination in common 
branches; of these latter, 24 were successful 
and received the passing cards admitting 
them to high school work. The total num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in these rural dis- 
tricts is about 1800. Very few of them re- 
main in school long enough to finish the 
common branches. If regular attendance 
could be secured at least 150 pupils would 
finish the common branches every year. 
The custom of keeping the older pupils out 
of school to work on the farms about three 
months every year prevents teachers from 
securing better results. Nearly all the 
rural schools have closed for the year. Tay- 
lor borough recently let the contract for a 
new high school building to cost $27,500. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: All our schools 
have closed, except those of Cornwall and 
independent districts. During this month 
I examined the graduates of high schools 
and the candidates for common school 
diplomas. Of the latter there were forty- 
seven, all but four of whom were successful. 
Commencement exercises were held at 
Fredericksburg and Myerstown. At the 
latter place the graduating class numbered 
fourteen, the largest in the history of the 
school. Normal schools are in successful 
operation at Lebanon Valley College, Al- 
bright College and Jonestown. 

LYCOMING—Supt. Becht: Nearly 100 pu- 
pils took the examination for common 
school diplomas; eighty were passed. The 
Lycoming County Normal School at Muncy 
opened its spring term on April 6th with an 
enrollment of 106. The school is in charge 
of Prof. G. B. Milnor, assisted by A. M. 
Weaver and S. B. Dunlap of Bucknell, and 
W. J. Sands of Harvard. John T. Reed, 
former superintendent of Lycoming, died 
on the 7th of April. Mr. Reed served this 
county from 1863 to 1872. After retiring 
from the Superintendency he continued the 
work of teaching for some time, and later 
engaged in business. He was a capable 
superintendent and a faithful teacher. He 
organized the first county institute held in 
this county. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Hanawalt: Interesting 
educational meetings were held at McVey- 
town and Newton Hamilton. Two pupils 
were graduated from the Menno township 
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high school March 26th, with appropriate 
exercises. Mr. J. A. Webb, president of the 
school board, gave an interesting address. 
The commencement exercises of the Union 
township high school were held at Belle- 
ville. The graduates, four in number, did 
credit to themselves. Rev. W. H. Dolbeer 
favored the audience with several vocal 
solos. Prof. F. H. Green addressed the 
class. All of the directors were present. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker : During 
the month I held nine examinations of 

upils in graduating classes. Only four 
fai ed to pass. 

PoTtER—Supt. Kilbourn: Most of the 
schools having seven months terms have 
closed. I have just finished the work of 
visiting the country schools, having visited 
all of them once except four which were 
closed when I was in their vicinity. Several 
I have visited twice, and a few three times. 
The school board of Portage township have 
improved their building at Costello by put- 
ting in a furnace to burn gas for heating the 
two rooms. This district is the only one in 
the county that has a free public library, 
established under the provisions of the Act 
of 1895. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Seibert: Our schools 
are about all closed. I appointed com- 
mittees to hold examinations for graduation 
in the different districts of the county; uni- 
form questions were furnished. The mini- 
mum salary law will help our schools. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: Most of the 
schools are closed. Lewis township high 
school held its first graduating exercises 
with a class of five. This school, under the 
direction of W. W. Spigelmyer, has shown 
the feasibility of the country high school in 
Union county. Mifflinburg, under the 
leadership of Prof. Brungart, graduated a 
class of nine, who fully maintained the high 
standard that has so long ruled in this 
school. Directors are already inquiring for 
the best teachers, who, on their part, are 
not eager to make hasty engagements, 
knowing that such teachers are always in 
demand. A number of our teachers have 
entered normal schools and other institu- 
tions. A 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: The annual 
examination for the district and high school 
courses was held throughout the county 
April 24th. Out of 551 applicants, 153 were 
successful. We think this shows good 
work for our schools. 

WayYNE—Supt. Hower: Two township 
high schools held graduating exercises this 
month. Dreher — a class of eight, 
the first in the history of its schools. A 
large and appreciative audience enjoyed the 
exercises. Prof. E. L. Kemp delivered an 
inspiring address. The directors and pa- 
trons have just cause to feel proud of the 
work of this school. Lake township grad- 
uated a class of eleven. _ Prof. Kemp also 
delivered the address here, and the people 
were delighted with the showing of the 





school. Quite a number of pupils have 
passed the examination diplomas. 

BEAVER FALLs—Supt. Maguire: Early in 
the school year an arrangement was made 
with A. W. Elson & Co., art publishers of 
Boston, for an exhibition of pictures, large 
carbon and photogravure reproductions of 
famous works of art. The company loaned 
the pictures, aiid the only expense to the 
schools was for advertising and express 
charges. The exhibition was held in the 
Carnegie Free Library, April 21-24. It was 
very successful, being visited by about 1900 
people. The collection contained 271 pic- 
tures of great educational value. An ad- 
mission fee of ten cents was charged, and 
from this and the sale of catalogues the 
sum of $202.10 was realized. This money, 
after deducting expenses, will be spent in 
the purchase of good pictures for the differ- 
ent rooms of the school buildings. 

CHESTER—Supt. Yocum: The tenth an- 
nual institute of Chester City was held from 
April 13th to 17th. The speakers were 
Prof. Earl Barnes, Staff Lecturer for the 
American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching; Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
Professor of Pedagogy, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. Charles De Garmo, Professor 
of Pedagogy, Cornell University; Ossian H. 
Lang, Editor of Mew York School Journal ; 
Rev. A. B. B. Van Ormer, Norwood, Pa. fa 

DANVILLE—Supt. Gordy: The Board has 
decided to build an annex to the high 
school, to consist of two rooms, for the ac- 
commodation of a commercial department. 
The contract has been let for $6,345. 

DuNMORE—Supt. Hoban: On April 18th 
a very interesting institute was held. Papers 
on Composition, Summer Schools and Elo- 
cution were read and very thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The matter of attending the meet- 
ing of the State Educational Association 
was most favorably received by our teach- 
ers. Mumps, measles and small pox have 
interfered greatly with our attendance. The 
coming of fine weather seems to have caused 
a desire on the part of parents to test our 
sincerity in the matter of the compulsory 
law. Three arrests sufficed to show that 
we are strictly in earnest. 

EAsTon—Supt. Cottingham: The after- 
noon of April 17th was devoted to an ob- 
servance of Arbor Day by all the schools of 
this city. The exercises were conducted as 
outlined by appropriate and well-prepared 
ay qperetc and consisted of tree planting 

y a number of the schools, addresses by 
clergymen of the city and the principals 
and teachers of the respective schools, and 
recital of selections befitting the occasion 
by the pupils. Tree planting, care of trees, 
and conserving of forests were given due 
prominence in the day’s instruction. 

NEw BRIGHTON-—-Supt. Wilkinson: The 
work has kept up to the high standard 
already established here. A good founda- 
tion in music has been laid for the first 
year. The ~ttendance has been good. The 
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high school graduates a class of twenty-one, | 

an in the sinemeaaiah department. ’ | tee |) fee) Com py 
SHARON--Supt. Hadley: During the —- | 

month ground was broken for the erection | 10530 Jcnnic M. Evans. Ehensvurg « - « (Cambria. . |Aprileg 

of two new eight-room school-houses. 10538, W. H. Troxell | |Blandsburg. . : p- 
WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: We have | 1°539T. J. Foley. . .|Carroliton.../ 

just completed a subscription list to our | 105t?/4!bert b-Swartz. |cocolam os ew) pimat® * 

public school library of $500. One man gave | 10542|Mrs.MMcCullock|McCoysville . . : 

$100 and several others $50 each. We have | 10543/GermudeM Smith) Hew Castle - - |Lawrence 

already placed new books in the heey this 10545| Benjamin Graham New Wilmington “ 

i i 10546| MattieS Kissi ew Castle . . = 
Zepend gogo more, | Saltire Dare eRe: ghey 


SaaS 10549|Bertha T. Nill .| as 
10550|Mary MacMillan. | “ } ‘o 


10551/| Lennie C.Lawton 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. sanerieeee C homess 

Issued from January 1, 1902, to July 9, 1902 (see Penna 10553 — — | $ 
10554 a M.Christy. . 

School Journal, Feb., 1902, Vol. 50, p. 402). 10355 Elica MacDowsil c 

D 10550|Flora May Smith|Glassport . . 

No. Name. P. O. Address. | County. reaps 10557|Susie E. Knight. |McKeesport . . 
10558|Anna B. Brown . = 
10559|Odessa J. Rodgers = 


nets M. Ella;Mellott . |Needmore. . . Fulton. . . " 10560|Mary E. Parkins - 


10468|Mary Berger. . |Hazleton. . . . Luzerne. . 10561|Mary J. oe - oe 
10469|Carrie Brown. . - ioe es oa 10562/ Elvira M.Mohler.|Freedom. .. . 
10470|Mary Cadden. . ee ” és 10563|Ida S. May. . . |New Brighton . 
10471|Chris’pher Fagan — os “ 10564|MAde’e Latshaw ee ‘ 
10472|Mary W Fey. . ae os i % 10565|Kva D. Scott. . |Beaver Falls. . 
10473|Anna Hill ... ° « age 10566| Nannie Springer “ 7 
10474|Cassie O’ Donnell a x a 10567| TinaMcFarland. ” ° 
10475 pio “ 
10476|Mrs. Jos. Mather Springboro. . . Crawford . 10569|Lelia Herron. . ri . 
10477| Nellie A. Stokes. - ee ‘ 10570| Ella M. Ward. . ietes - - |Centre. 
Lid 


10478|Eimer Yokes. . |Harmonsburg > 10571|AliceK, Dorworth| Bellefonte . . . . 
10479| Harry Lambert . ohactown. - i 10572|May Y. Taylor. ” re Fe . 
10480} Eleanor G. Dennis! Wilkesbarre . . 10573|J. N. Moyer... .|Rebersburg...| “ . 
10481] Francis V.Dennis « age “ 10574| Jennie B. Reese. |‘Toughkenamon. |Chester. 
10482/Grace D. Frey . ed _ ee 10575| Alice Dickinson. |Wallace.... + 
10483| MaryC. Honrigan - ‘ 10576|Cora C.Grossman| Parkersburg. . ee 
10484|Gussie McLellan e ‘ 10§77|Averala Crossan.|New Garden, . ” 
10485|Larie Peiper . . as aa a 2 10578) Joseph Y.Stewart|Cedar Knoll . . as 
10486| Nannie Elliott. . | Lewistown. 10579| Amos Dougherty | Lewisville . . . mn 
10487|ClaireLKielhaber| aa ree a ae 10580|Sadie E. Miller , |Pottstown’. . . 
10488|Sara Steinberger. !Vira. . . . : 10581|May E. Bailey .|Mendenhall . . 
10489|D. A. Hanawalt. |McVeytown . . 10582|Bianche McClurg)Uxford. ... . 
10490|Laura Cramp. . 12583/Sara E. Bunting. ay ae tee 
10491|Hattie Cummins. % we 10584|Charles E. Pike. |E, Nantmeal. . 
10492] Mad’ne Faustine. a 2 10585|Anna Dickinson. |Wallace.. . . 
10493] Min’ieHabercorn —? ’ 10586! Mary Lacklen. .|Londonderry. . 
10494 poeaate 5. Rastter inal, ‘as 10587/B.CurtisRikehart| Pottstown . . . é 
10495| Mollie Knierem . u 10588) Marg’t Thompson) West Chester. . sd ‘ 
10496 joh’naMcCarchy SE ane : 10589| Lillian R. Feese. |542Spruce st,Leb| Lebanon. 
10497| Myrtie Nicholson. ss ae sh eres 10590| Bertha Crossan, |Darby. . . . . | Delaware. 
10498|/Lena Paash. . . 10591) Bertha EHannum|Media.... . = 
10499|Grace E. Sheldon ‘ 10592/Eli’*h PFHannum| “ ..... va 
10500] Ruth M. Spafford ee 10593,Clara H. Hook . |Columbia . . . |Lancaster 
10S01} Marietta Tanner = 10594| Flor’ce H Beitman! Delta, York co. “ 
10$02|Bessie Waha . . io % ‘ 10595|Carrie Garman. . |Reamstown . . 
10503|Anna M. Welsh. oe @ 10566) K E, Rosenberger| Manheim ose 
toSo04|Neilie Webb . . ome es 10597| Elsie I. Welsh. . |Columbia ees 
10505|Minnie C. Willis | “‘ sa Wee tae ek a 10598/ Pauline Wallace |Christiana . . . 
10506] T. J. Smull, Jr. . |Mackeyville . . |Clinton . . 10599/ Alice V. Joyce . \Herrville. . . . 


10507| Elizabeth Archer.|Norristown. . . |Montgom’ry 10600! Pearl S.Ingram , |Strasburg . . . 
10508} Rhoda Archer. . = “ 10601/Sadie F.Brubaker|Beartown .. . 


10509] Jennie M. Dome. * ee 10602/Rebecca Noble. |Christiana. . . 
10510] Jessie R. Egbert. 6 10693' Roland‘N .Bowers| New Holland 


10§11|J. 1. Eisenberg. Royersford. ; 10604'James B. Musser.|Lincoln.. . . . 
| RFDNo.2 


10512|Mary B. Long .'Montgomery. . 10605 | Diil’n Bomberger| Lititz, 

10513] Etinore A. Markle 2440N 33d st,Phil 10606/J. T. Forney , . |E. Petersburg . 
10514] Hettie A. Markley! Norrist’nRPD,1 10607/J. E. Mathiot. . |Elizabethtown . 
10515|Mary E. 0’ Neill.|Conchohocken. 10608 CharlesG. Bewley |Churchtown . . 
10516) Lillie M. Steele | e - 10629' Arhur D. Hawk . | i «s 
10517|Eliza D. Stewart.'|Abington. . . . ee 10610! Horace K.Martin/Spring Grove.} . 
10518/Coral Leggett. .|Emporium. . . |Cameron. . 10611\Samuel W.Brown| West Earl, . . 
t0519/AnnaA.L. Evers |Beechwood. . . - ‘ 10612/S. B. Landis’. . |Maytown .. . 
10520| FlorenceConnelly|Cogan House . |Lycoming . 10633| Margie E..White.|Chester ... . 
10521/ Estella MKahler | Hughesville . . as ‘ 10614,Emma Ebright.|Lebanon... . 
10522|Blanche Thomas Salladasburg. . Pe 10615|MaudeE.Herman| ‘“‘ ee ee 
10523| Lydia Gilbert . . | Williamsport. . 10616'Sannie A. Hartz. |Palmyra. .. . 
10524 MargaretLosch . |Salladasburg. . ‘ 10617/Ira Krieder. . ./Ono...... 
10525|J. C. Newcomer |New Berry. . . | ‘ 10618 Ida O’Neil . . .|Lebanon. ... 
10526| Jacob Moyer . .|Pennsdale . . . | 10619 Nelle M. Sharp. a tee 
10527, Thomas G. Lush. /Salladasburg.. . : 10620) Edna E, Seltzer. 2 isa ak 
10528] Joseph EWalbeck' Johnstown. . . fa .. 10621/Harry B. Reigel.| Fredericksburg. 
10529| Alice G. McAuliff: “ Pane ee 10622|/Mary G. Allen. . |Allentown. . . 
10530|Cecelia Dunegan.!Patton. . . . . ar 10623/Ella H. Beitler . pi oes 
10531|Maud E. Wray . |Indiana, Ind."co. a 10624|Ella M, Erdman. . 
10532| James F. Canivan| Johnstown. . . 10625| Julia A. Kramer. ° 
10533|Edna Saylor . . 5 J 10626| EumaF Kramlich ve 
10534|Emily Davis. . . |Ebensburg. . . 10627) Daisy M Reichard ° 
10535! Mary Englehart. | = a 10628'Chas. Schmerker . 





“ “ 








Ada J. Williams. : “ 10568/Ulive B. Long. . vi ‘a 
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Name. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


P.O. Address. County. 


Date 
1902. 





g|Laura J. Sell . . 


Rollin J. Rinker 
May Riffle . . 
. L. Fulton. . . 

. N. Shanaman 


: C.Bia’che Wagner 


Harry Walmer . 
ohn G. Ziegler. 
liza’ethR Cullin 

Cathe’neE. Lenny 

Edna L. Oglesby 

Ella W. Rennie . 

Margaret A.Riley 

W. E. Barrett. . 


3/C. E. Stewart. . 


eg 4 Moore 
. J. Waddell -. 
Mae Prothero. . 
Sadie Allen. . . 
Mary B.Crawford 


49| Lulu Moorhead . 


alJ. F. Stockdill 


Harry C. Mock. 
ohn E. Adams. 
Isic Shank. .. 


Pearl E. Mack . 
Pearl Allison . 
Sara E. Stephens. 

. F. Roser. . . 


H Preston Reed. . 


Mary F. Mallett. 
Elizabeth Heacox 
Clara P. Fay. . 
FannyL. Beatty . 
S. Anna Cobbler. 
Ella Kane... . 
Emma Hauth. . 
Emma Vollmer . 
Allicia Sigfried . 
Caroline 


Eliza M. Miles . 
Emma J. Jack 


. | Deep Valley . 2 


Cha’te McCreight|Advance. .. . 
. |Homer City . . 


Stabler ie é 
Laura A. Zeigler Carlisle ga 


Allentown. . . 
“ 


Castile. ...« 
Richland Station 
Lebanon. . 
Fredericksburg. 
E. Hanover . . 
Chester re 


“ae 
Smicksburg . . 
Indiana .... 
vo eee 
Home 
Phoenix. . .. 
North Point. . 
Penn Ree. « 


“2 ee 


“ 
“ 


Armagh. ... 


Penn Run. . . 
Pineton .... 
W. Lebanon. . 
Altoona 6u6% 
oe 


Williamsport. - 
o 


Lehigh ee 


Delaware. : 
oe 





r 





C. Elizabeth Kutz 
Lila C. Wetzel . 
Rena N. Strock. 
Chas. S. Jacobs. 
Newton C, West. 
Bertha Evans. . 
Ada Gifford. . . 
Elia M. Grove . 
B. E. Henderson 
Clara M Kelley. 
_— Jones .. 
rancis J. Lyon. 
AgnesM Sullivan 
Lillie Edwards . 
Rebecca A. John 
Ol1iveL Hammond 
WillE. Donaldson 
Bessie Golden. 
Nannie Larimer. 
Minnie Young. . 
Estelle Keener 
Margarat Dill. 
Alice Bowser. . 
J. M. Levier . . 


. |Slatelick. 
. |Kittanning. . . 


Huntingdon . . 
Shirleysburg. . 
Saltilla 

CornpropstsMls. 
RockhillFurnace 
Johnsonburg. . 
St. Mary’s cr 


Locustdale. : : 
BearGap, Nor’hd 
Kittanning. . . 
Salina, West. co. 
Manorville. 


Dayton . .[co. 
W Monterey Clar 
Ech 





ar 

. |Cochran’s Mills 

‘ |Manorville. e-« 
. |Ford City . . 

| Mechanicsville . 


J. E. Kinnard 
J. P. Stewart . 
A. V. Johnson 
Cynthia Doane 
Anna Falconer 
Emma V. Krantz|Grand Valley :‘ 
H. L. Mourer. . | Youngsville . . 
George L. Wolfe |Scheilsburg . . 
10705|M. H. Baughman! Everett . . . . 
10706|James H. Moriis [Cypher .. . . 
10707| William P. Gwin|Wolfsburg. . . 
10708|CharlesH.Coover New Franklin . 
10709 +3 W. Keller . |Edenville . . . 
10710|D F. McCurdy . |Fannettsburg. . 
10711|S. Nellie Mowers Fayetteville . . 
10712! Flor. Witherspoon Chambersburg . 
10713 ThomasA. George, W. Easton. 
10714, MrsM DLeininger| - 

10715/Alice Lerch. . . - 

10716) Lillian G. Smith mg — 
10717/C. E. Dodson. . | Weatherby. . . 
10718|/Herbert Krum .|Weissport . . . 
10719|MinnieMcCready Summit Hill. . 
10720] Henrietta Ross . —— Chunk . 
10721'Norman E, Soll. |Weissport . . . 








“ 


.| Bucks. . 
. |Chandler’sVall’y|Warren . . 


“ 


“ 
“ 


. 
“ 


Greene i 


Lebanon. : 


Columbia d 


Ford City . [co. Armstrong. 
« 


Bedford ae 


- 


Carbon * 


Franklin. : 
“oe 


: Northa’pton 
oe 


Juge 


UAWMUOO AD 








No. 


10722 
10723 
10724 
10725 
10726 
10727 
10728 
10729 
10730 
10731 
10732 
10733 
10734 
10735 
10736 
10737 
10738 
10739 
10740 
10741 
10742 
10743 
10744 
10745 
10746 
10747 
10748 
10749 
10750 
10751 
10752 
10753 
10754 
10755 
10756 
10757 
10758 
10759 
10760 
10761 
10762 
10763 
10764 
10765 
10766 
10767 
10768 
10769 
10770 
10771 
10772 
19773 
10774 
10775 
10776 
10777 


10778| James A. Bowles|Bernice . . . 


10779 
10780 
10781 


10783 
10784 
10785 
10786 
10787 
10788 
10789 
10799 
10791 
10792 
10793 
10794 
10795 
10796 
10797 
10798 
10799 
10800 
10801 
10802 
10803 
10804 
10805 
10806 


Name. 


P. O. Address. 


County. 





O. E. Barker. . | 
Albert Barnhart. | 
Frank I. Bossart. 
Harry E. Dickey 
Florence Hill. . 
Martha L. Dovey 
opty —_ ae | 
.M. Raymayley 
H. L. Swartz. . 
E. Mabel Stewart 
Harriet Stout . 
S.C. Wallace. . 
Myrtle A.Brinker; 
Lizziel. Weidman 
James F. Long . 
S. W. Weidman. 
G.G. Baker . . 
Edith M. Reber. 
Lizzie M. Gring . 
Frank H.Stauffer 
O.S Sailor. .. 
Katie S.DeTurck 
Wm. L. Hinkle . 
Ww.FM Wentzel 
Zoe S. Howe. . 
Abra’m L.Snyder 
Irene Bixler, . . 
Kathryne Bier 
. L. Donohue . 
Carrie K. Bloom. 
C. Bartholomew 
Lillian Thurston 
Edith Smith . . 
MayeAmmerman 
Mary Kline. . . 
— D.Cochran 
obert J. Lane. 
A. Livonia Reed. 
.Winfield Reed. 
ellie Hanlon. . 
C. E.McCullough 
MargaretA. Aten. 
Edna Courtenay. 
Edith Crombie . 
CharlotteGrahnm 
— —- . 
a urley 
S. oh B. Miller . 
Lena McGinley . | 
Aurora Theobold| 
Minnie Theobold 
Lillian Weigel . 
Rob’t McFadden} 
Wm. P. Stewart | 








|Frank Shoemaker) 


|Nora Heddens .} 
|John S. Hause. | 


Nellie Barron. . | 
Ida V. Burns. . | 
WinonaCrawford | 
{Mar aretG. Davis) 
|Amelia A. Gablo.| 
iM Jos’ne Gilmore 
Mary E. Gorman 
Ettie Haddock. 

Lillie Hartlep. 

| Estelle Houlihan. 
ClaraKirschbaum 
|Cora E, Letters . 
| MargaretB. Lingo 
|Anna G. Maloney} 
Helen B.Metzger 
Katharine Morris 
Fan’y McClelland 
|Belle McKay. . 
| Annie O’Connor, 
Annie Price. . . 
'Nellie Price. . . 
Clara M. Robbins 
Edna A, Siebert. 
Marg 'tA.Spencer 
Inez M. Vogel . 
Emma Wagner. 
John H. Snyder. 
FrancesCampbe Il 
E. A. Miles. . . 
C. H. Barthold . 
MargaretJohnson 








10814 


Annie E, Barron. 


1 
Olive Myers . .|Franklin. . . . 
Grace Sutton. . |Marionville . . 


{Sunbury. « 


Jerseytown. .. 
10782) Anna,EEisenhuth|St. Clair. . 


Latrobe}. ... 
Mount Pleasant 
Youngstown. . 
Ligonier. ... 
Lucusco. ... 
Latrobe... . 
Harrison City . 
Newlensburg. . 
New Florence. 
Parnassus. . . 
Delmont. . . . 
Rector. . . 
L nat. wae 
inkin; ring . 
Shamrock . 4 . 
inking Spring . 
Mohn’s Store. 
inkin ring . 
w. Re dit 4 . 


Stonerville . 
Esterly-... 
Basket. ... 
ncnueld - ° 
itch’I’sMlsInd. 
Snydertown |[co. 
Shamokin, . . 
Locust Gap . . 
Sunbury. ... 
i 
Lil 
o 7 
ia 3 
Shamokin... 
McDonald. . . 
Washing’nR Dis 
Burgetts’nR D46 
sea RD46 
Hazzard. . [co. 
Waynes’g, Gre’e 
Tarentum... 
Pittsburg, E. E. 
Oak Mont... 
Elizabeth . . . 
Allegheny . . 
Carrick . so 
Bellevue... 
Elizabeth . . 
Millvale Boro 
Bennett... 
Elizabeth . . 
Boston. ... 
Verona ... 





| 


La Porte. .. 


Sc 
Pottsville ... 
Pittsburgh. . . |Al 
‘ 





5 esa 

ee 

. ie -| 
Fisher’s Ferry . 
Smethport. . 
Cool Spring 
Young’s. . 
Warren ... 


Pottsville . . 


Forest. . . 
“oe 


Westm’land 


Washington 


Allegheny ° 


Sullivan . 
o 


Northumb’d| 
. |McKean. . | 


oo 

nite el June 1 
(women. .). 

. Schuylkill . 'July 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


. 
. 

ee 
° 


Washingtonvile. |Montour. 
Lid 


huylkill é 
legheny ; 





“ 


fferson. . 
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tary letters from men of literary note poured in upon 
him; among others, one full of generous encourage- 
ment from Washington Irving, dearly prized and care- 
fully treasured to the day of Foster’s death. Similar 
missives reached him from across the seas—from stran- 
gers and from travellers in lands far remote; and he 
learned that, while “ O Susanna,” was the familiar song 
of the cottager of the Clyde, “* Uncle Ned”’ was known 
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LJUNE, 


} 
with the Light-brown Hair,” “ Willie, we have missed } 
you,’ “*Come where my love lies dreaming,” ~ and 
others, are among the leading favorites. The verses 
to most of these airs were all of his own composition. 
Indeed, he could seldom satisfy himself in his “ set- 
tings” of the stanzas of others. The last three years 
of his life he passed in New York. During all that 
time his efforts, with perhaps one exception, were lim- 



































to the dweller in tents among the Pyramids. Of his | ited to the production of songs of a pensive character. 
sentimental songs, ‘‘ Maggie by my Side,” “ Jennie | He died after a brief illness, January 13th, 1864. His , 
OLD DOG TRAY. Sreruen C. Foster. 
= + ~ » a fh - 
~_——t S33: — = == a = oo] fo —+a-= -o—_— s 
As at [a re 4 le “©: @ oe 
i”) | 


1. The mornof life _ is past, 


3- When thoughtsrecall the past, His eyes are 








” 
And ev-’ningcomes at last, 
2. The forms I called my own, Have vanishedone by one, The loved ones, the dear ones have 


It brings me adream of a 


on me cast; I know ww he feels what my 
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Sport-ing with my old dog Tray. 
noth- ing left but old dog Tray. 
bet - terfriendthanold dog Tray. 






y 
4 Tle’s gen-tle, * is kind; 


2. @. 


once hap- py day, mer - ry forms I’ve seen Up -on_ the vil - lage green, 
all passed a-way, Their hap -py smiles have flown,Their gen - tle voic- es gone; I’ve 
break-ing heart would say: Although he can-not speak, I’ll vain - ly, vain- ly seek, A 





Sr Cane ee — | ee eee arene 
eS a ae > —_—=— —— a — a —— 
—— ——— SS: s i =o 
BESS ee sleep So eis gt os 


v 
A nev- er, nev- er find 





























Old dog Tray’s ev-er faith - ful, Grief cannot drive him a - 


2. a 


A bet - ter friend than old dog Tray. 
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remains reached Pittsburg a few days later, and were 
conveyed to Trinity Church, where, on the day follow- 
ing, in the presence of a large assembly, appropriate 
and impressive ceremonies took place, the choral ser- 
vices being sustained by a company of his former friends 
and associates. His body was then carried to the Alle- 
gheny Cemetery, and, to the music of “Old Folks at 
Home,” finally committed to the grave. Mr. Foster 
was below medium height, and of slight, well-propor- 
tioned frame. His shoulders were marked by a slight 





droop—the result of a habit of walking with his eyes 
upon the ground a pace or two in advance of his feet, 
He nearly always when he went out, which was not 
often, walked alone. Arrived at the street- -crossings, 
he would frequently pause, raise himself, cast a glance 
at the surroundings, and if he saw an acquaintance nod 
to him in token of recognition, and then, relapsing into 
the old posture, resume his way. For his study he se. 
lected a room in the topmost story of his house, farthest 
removed from the street, and was careful to have | the 



























